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Breathed villanous tobacco in each breeze, | Which, like the lightning, struck me to the earth; 
REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. | And swallowed ‘ old champagne,’ fresh made from last | eri mine are wounds 4 deep for ——_ skill, 
THE NEW POEM. year’s lees. | itter tears now mingle wit my mirth, | any 
4 Cantos I. to VII. Pp. 212 «On, on’—I hate to linger in my journey ; | Lown the solemn bond, the burden of man’s birth! 
The Modern Orlando. ‘antos I. . p- 7 Dash down the valley, gallop up the hill! | «Three sultry days, and then a thunder-storm!’ 
Colburn. ved I'd rather spend an hour with my ape | France condescends to borrow England’s weather; 
hat this poem is meant to be receive Marry a ‘ philosophe,’ or make my will, . So be it; J shall ask no sky-reform: 
We agen an swt cae lh suggested by The New | Than, when I’ve once got under weigh, stand still. Better be drenched than roast for months together ; 
incognito, not as 7 es h | What spires are these just gleaming in the noon? Having your visage turned to varnished leather ; 
Timon, but as a continuation of outpouring by the} We reach and rouse thy streets, old Abbéville: Earth fit for nothing but a snake or ferret ; 


author of that work himself. Be that, however, as | What dome is rising, like a brick balloon? Hill, dale, and plain, one crackling sheet of heather ; 














: . i f | The Invalides’ Day sinks; we gallop by the moon!” | The world half burnt, ‘ with all that it inherit :’ J 
it may, It wants none of the a si: idggnined aa Th hits at Riis and the French | I think, upon the whole, ovr thunder-storms have merit. 
the prototype. On the contrary, it displays consi- | ere are many hits ve de 
derable powers in the nervous, descriptive, and | in the volume. | Once, for my sins, I Fp pe acy ; 
playful; treats de tolidem rebus et quibusdam aliis ; | si i bast Parte, ine | he. Teles a rapture, Hy 
and has versatility enough to meet all their calls “Teta tonety, tagteiaial — Cracked like ajar! life round me ceased to be. 
inaclever desultory medley. The versification is | True to one love alone, and that one Change; | nae the beaves from dower, —ae and tree ; 
generally smooth and good; the few exceptions Gittering, 7 pe wed a ge mae A dirt 5 | (Romance, of course, will see what it wil/ see.) 
being mites in the scale—such as the opening three | ., "0" it thy kingdom, and thy life, a game; an that I saw, fon Ale te Appennine, ieitieas 
lines, where the subjunctive is not according to} Worn out with age, and yet by time unhurt; Was grimness, dust, and glare—a landscape of the line 
the purest grammar; the rhymes ‘‘ ocean” and | Light without lustre, glory without fame, The storm has come! I love that world of clouds, 
“proportion,” p. 14, and a few similar trifles : other- | Earth's darkest picture set in earth’s most gilded frame. 7 With ot dccpening, ae Lew ; vane 
ae : hae isi : Now spreading, pale and wild, like giant-shrouds ; 
wise the composition is not only flowing and mu- | Gay spot! where all the world is in a hurry, ; Not pile ont ple in tney cuntiait Guiding; 
sical, but correct. ; é é | Pa ml poe ahy ony. Now with the rain from all its fountains gushing ; 
The chain of connexion is very slight. The au-| ~ ime, trouble, cash, and conscience, chez Tortoni— Thea, seoping co to Rs, uae Conevel-gons, ’ 
thor travels all over the world, and stops where he| Thy mob, the genuine northern lazzaroni. Th aA < oe i ne ti e poe -m: wen He USRING $ 
lists. For example, at Mont Dor: I say no more of thee (I scorn to quote): Till & og s ide ing sy ‘ir vit er! 4 u 
dans : : Ail Europe’s troops have been thy Ciceroni, il COMES Che GOMER FAY LO PAsnt Hs Siry Hals. 
oes seed pronounce Auvergne volcanic, — The Bashkir bowmen have thee all by rote ; The thunder dies away; the storm is past; 
xg only was ce Denes ene ae twist, I merely pause to give one Louvre anecdote.”’ The sun looks out from heaven, a lovelier sun ; 
itt ne ‘aesteent a ae . “ Lyons. The rain-drops from the trees fall bright and fast; 
And cating mete straw ae one k or schist Lyons! 1 gave five minutes to thy ‘ sights.’ The rainbow shoots cae the vapours dun ; 
A ‘ ? S'5 . . a > - oy ° 
Lonly wish these hills would make a blaze, ” How ottp the chewy inemegnat hes goven! The flowers all esom thelr sleter-owers caressing; 
Or any thing to make them look less triste-— *Tis true, she has some ‘ espions’ on her heights, A auatenl aueiiamaaitionn tan Weaiine 5 
Or that some earthquake would but ‘mend their ways ;’ Giving the haughty Lady of the Rhone The birds i ee tite satin eontoeing: 
i ise. 3trcag hints of duty to the ‘ Three-days’ throne.’ he birds in song their little souls confessing : , 
For here I broke the pole of my new English chaise. Strca y ) ' 
P y 3 Stout fortresses, though yet not quite fifteen Field, forest, breathing up their incense for the blessing! 
7, ’ i] . ? 
i on, eaten hqusnnd pe rb, ope wed mounts, Yet quite enough to make a bridal zone I have been long a connoisseur in storms : 
Were all alive and vee) —furnace-founts ! Stiffas her bouncing sister’s by the Seine: Not these slight sprinklers of the summer-plain; 
Thses Gall voy planacias were Garang apices! Gay France must a/ways have the gun — or guillotine !” But, would you worship Nature’s grandest forms, 
Here was & Bsn for those that ‘fast eS fires,’ , ' 1 . con Leave forest, field, and mountain’s marble chain, 
Por om yente 9 tone 5 wear Ail 8, _ We abandon the Louvre anecdote for an episode} Ana seek the goddess in her own domain, 
Blazing doouh night and storm, like funeral pyres, in praise of Ale, worthy of Boniface : The Ocean in its strength; the blinding blaze ; 
A hundred miles of mountain conflagration “ Ale, ‘ pleasant, warming, kind, heroic liquor r Pp The blasts, ie aan emeenas He —_ 
Were just the ‘case in point’—for earth’s most firework ouring in cataracts; the sheeted sprays ; 


(I give its honours, in thy words, Orosius :) 


nation! Dear to all ranks—prince, ploughman, clerk, and vicar! 


The tempest hiding heaven for desperate nights and days. 


’ id es . His whisky makes the Irishman ferocious ; Take my experience in those showy things ; 
“T galloped on through Clermont. Who would stop His aqua-vite makes the Gaul atrocious: None (but your yachtmen) scorn a hurricane. 
Among its grass-grown streets and dismal inns ? But thou,—calm, rich, and heart-enwrapping Ale, First, all is stillness; to the mast-head clings 
; c Parent of fireside-jests and puns precocious, The lumbering sail; no breath disturbs the vane ; 
The field is shewn (’tis now a field of whins) Art the true Briton’s beverage, mild or stale, The low horizon shews a blood-like stain ; 
Once thick with princes, priests, and paladins. Whether in England, brown, or India, pure and pale! The sky looks coppery; the air seems lead; 


When Urban sat on Europe’s proudest throne, 
Giving the world remission ae all sins, 

And Hermit Peter raised the Gonfalon ; 

M and saint!—I grieve, those showy days are done. 


Far thunders mutter; fall slow drops of rain; 
The sun on huge brown billows lays his head, 
Then shoots one broad red glare, and day at once is fled, 


Thy pedigree, too, merits a description : 
Thy birth was due to Egypt, land of sages! 


| 
Yet here was raised, of old, Rome’s richest crop ; | 
| The gallant Greek next followed the prescription ; 























4 4 Then, coming westerly by easy stages, Night drops death-dark ; and if on board a ship 
One truth is plain—our Nature loves a bustle ; Rome’s iron legions drank thee for their wages, t anchor in some windward island’s lee, 
Once it was battle, murder, and crusades,— Binding (of course) all nations in their chain. You’re sure to dream of taking your last trip 
Next, plumes and petticoats — to rustle, Then Ale taught man to break his Roman cages. Down to the bottom of the ‘ deep deep’ sea, 
And tournaments employed Toledo blades,— Ev’n England bowed to Norman and to Dane A million sharks upon you making free! 
The world then ya wned to death those grim parades, Till Ale first wet her lips, and then she ‘ ruled the main.’” | You fee/ their triple grinders taking bites! 
And turned to loving, and the Troubadours ; 2 J on You scream, and bounce from bed; the bell strikes three ; 
pee all was Petrarch and his myrtle-shades ; Of the reflective, descriptive, or imaginative, we | (The blackest hour of black West Indian nights ;) 
"Mileage gh has oa and amours, ,, | will now make a brief selection, You find the crew all up, and hammering the dead-lights! 
And . ihe i emmenapeny - pecan ‘« Few hearts have never loved; but fewer still Landward the view is thick as Indian ink ; 
nd so we skim along through all times, and| ave felt a second passion; none a third! Save where you see the flashing of a gun, 
every quarter of the globe, and every sort of | The first was living fire; the next a thrill ! Or the wild tossing of some negro’s link, 
theme. Near the beginning is a spirited pirate- | The weary heart can never more be stirred; Waiting to pick your pocket when ai/’s done! 
fight; but - P : Rely on it, the song has left the bird! Ships, cutting cables, plump upon you run, 
i; but we will seek our illustrations among | —an)’s for the best. The fever and the flame Threatening to send you to the ‘ sailor’s home.’ 
more familiar things. Here they are: The pulse, that was a pang; the glance, a word, Shouts, shrieks, and thunder-peals, your ear-drums stun ; 
« Boulogne. The tone, that shot like lightning through the frame, a you see but one wide world of foam, 
Now to the world again! We ran up Channel; Can shatter us no more : the rest is but a name ! Surge rolling upon surge, huge as St. Peter’s dome! 
Ss anchor in thy surge of mire, Boulogne ; * * ’ . * ° If peeps the moon, the sight but grows more horrid; 
af nd-street ‘ émigrés’ in gout and flannel ; ‘*Give me great Nature's summoners to thought, s he looks a ghost above a boundless grave ; 
Ww heroes to their tailors foo well known; The mountain’s thunder-splintered pinnacle ; With ‘ hat-band’ clouds about her dismal forehead ; 
' Cheapside exquisites ‘ performing’ ton ; The living freshness of the ivied grot, The winds all howling out your funeral stave! 
bed his second childhood, dear John Bull | Where the young river gushes , ved its cell; Then comes a crash—a groan! that mountain-wave 
Treats, the fool in languages unknown, The low rich echoes that from forests swell, Has done the deed! the cable’s snapt asunder! 
Ye, ith sour Medoc his cares to lull, Or ruined piles by wild-wood flowers o’ergrown, Your anchor’s gone! You need but choose what cave 
from morn till night, loose, lazy, shrunk, and dull, | | Where ancient sages taught, or heroes fell : Or crag your worship wishes to lie under, 
We tambled round the si his—The horse-pond ba And glorious shapes seem haunting every stone, With a my for mutes; chief mourners, surge and 
rotted thy last fleet, Napoleon. — y And the world-wearied heart communes with Heayenalone. thunder! 
“etre " af, tropa of c. mee Play | Netuve, I love thee in tay storm andl cals, A fairer sample than the foregoing of the talent 
, ne: nwi ness wave ove § > . 5 : 
PR ae o'er fifty es of ruthless stone ; | For thou alone hast power the pangs to balm, ¢ the whole - not be a ; and we might 
Heard en, priests, and horses, on their knees ; | That, but for thy sweet antidote, must kil/, rop our anchor here but for the temptation of 
mee) howl on the trombone ; | Not that I dare impeach the lofty will two or three farther extracts, which we fancy may 
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please our readers. Visiting the Chartreuse, we 
have a short dissertation on monks and cloisters, 
in which the subjoined are passages : 
“Its monks! Yet what have Z to do with monks? 
Cumberers of earth; butmade to'sleep and die ; 
In life’s green forestry, theawithered:tranks ; 
(Not seldom ‘ hogs of Epicurus’ sty ;’) 
I doubt if I should give a single sigh 
If their whole race were in their churchyards flung. 
How’ecould I live and breathe (I'd scorn to try) 
Without the silver sound of woman’s tongue ; 
Life’s sai volatile, that lyre for ever strung! 
Three-fourths of all Lsaw were-barnto ploughs, 
Or destined, spade in hand, to ‘mend our ways ; 
But ’twas much pleasanter to make.their vows 
To walk the world in petticoats of baize ; 
Living on alms; their years all holidays! 
Huge caterpillars basking in the sun, 
Or fixing, in wild reveries, their gaze 
On the rich features’ of some sainted nun : 
Rome, Rome! it is notthes that life’s high deeds are done. 


But then—‘ They look so pious and pathetic ; 

So tonsured, sack-clothed, sallow, and resigned |’ 
— in London, ‘ Wanted an Ascetic ;’ . 

he ‘ Times’ wil! find you hundreds to your mind, 

Ay, thousands, all as piously inélined 
To eat and drink for nothing albtheir lives 

As any monk that ever dozed or dined : 
Ready to trick their debtors, ‘seape'their wives, 
Wear cowls, and cant, and fill ‘with Uroneship ‘all’ your 

chives. 
e * * * » 

“ What man of mind has ever seen the cloister ‘ 

But asked the question, ‘ Why such things were made?’ 
Was it to teach our race to ape the oyster, 

Soliat to oe soa for-ever, where *twas laid? 

igion. but.a hypocrite parade! 

Man’s glowing heart, and woman/s.love—a crime ! 

Life a low.game by mutes and: mummers played! 
Existence’ measured by the church-clock's chime! 

* * * * “2 

“+ Must earth be toil,-and be for ever toil? 

Must war, and want, and cold, and chay, be man? 
Year upon year but changes of tarmoil ; 

Hearts sick, and faces with heartsickness wan ! 

I wish some hand, alert at the-trepan, 
Would give my brain.a ‘ bump’ fer gown or cowl ; 

A taste for moukism ; life without a plan ; 
The nearest.to the status of an owl; 
“Yet what is human life ?—the odds are for the fowl! 


What if your ow! has neither child nor wife? 
Per contra, he ‘has-all his own dear will! 
What if he leads a somewhat mopish life ? 
He pays no income-tax, no Bond-street bill: 
No monarch sends him to be killed, or kill! 
What if his wing with midnight-walks is wet ? 
No magistrate can send him.to ‘ the mill;’ 
He has no hard-worked conscience ‘ to be let!’ 
Your owl is never drunk, in dudgeon, or in debt! 


*Tis true, he now and then sits rather late ; 
But ’tis for business, and that business sport! 
He never hears a sixteen hours”debate 
On herrings, hogsheads, and the price of port. 
He’scapes Whig wit and Treagury retort ; 
(Owl as he is, he’s not in parliament!) 
Nor cares a bean who’s ‘ in’ or ‘ ou?’ at court; 
Nor trembles if the funds fall cent per cent; 
Nor, like your Irish lords, gets bullets for his rent! 
Yes, give me but my choice, I’d be a bird; 
But it must be an osprey—arsea-king ! 
Wherever gale awoke or billow stirre 
Breasting the tempest ; ever on the wing! 
Steering, when Winter frowned, to-seek the Spring, 
By ‘ vext Bermoothes,’ or some Indian shore. 
Then, tired of sunshine, on the whirlwind fling 
My broad Black ~ for my sail and oar, 
Till once again I heard my northern surges roar. 


‘Thén I should colonise; choose some bright spot, 
Some nobler Kilda, in some mightier main ; 

Where, though man might be eaten, birds might no/ ; 
Nor idle lordlings filled their with slain. 
Then, looking dowa with ed disdain 

On man, the wretch! the sport of winds and waves! 
Throned on my promontory’s granite chain, 

Scoff at the world’s unfeathered tribe of slaves, 

Toiling to find at best but coroneted graves! 


Or I should take my tour—that tour, the world! 
My road the clouds; my gallopers the wind! 
‘What were your boilers to my plumes unfurled, 
Making five hundred miles before I dined? 
No beggar passport my bold path to bind, 
(That pettiest privilege of petty kings— 
Those well-dressed men, whom all —— to blind :) 
Taking my ‘ bird's-eye’ view of men and things, 
Teaching the world the grand supremacy of wings!” 


The dash and spirit ‘of this are not to be gain- 
sayed; but we will conclude with more worldly 
remarks: 

** The very well-bred worldris not too'nice ; 

Its science is to lead an easy life. 
Natureabhors in all things the precise. 

Bon.ton detests the stoic’s pruning knife. 


If woman errs, what then—‘ Is she your wife?” 

If man—‘ Are you his spiritual director?’ 

Enjoy their feasts; why dabble in their strife? 

Shut both your eyes. ‘ Who made you their inspector? 
Must all the world perform Andromache and Hector?” 


La Cuisine. 

Depend upon it, in all ‘ leading’ nations 

he character is in the cookery. 
‘Why do the British make such tough orations ? 
Why must the Frenchman chatter, skip, or die? 
‘Why growls the honest German like his sty? 
Beefsteaks, te and sourkrout, are the cause! 
His olla swells the Spaniard’s soul and sigh! 
The Russ takes :pattern by his own ‘ bear's paws !’ 
Trustme, the civilised are modelled by the jaws. 


Cooking, the earliest of man’s master-arts ! 
So tells us the old gay Deipnosophist. 
Kings first displayed their talents in their tarts, 
Long before pensions swamped the Civil List. 
Old Ossian’s breechless monarchs of the mist 
Were famous hands at haggis and at haunch, 
Ere Jonathan (Earth’s Seeenix!) brewed ‘ gin-twist,’ 
Ere Whigs were slippery dogs, or Tories staunch, 
Or Freuchmen hunted frogs upon thy shores, La Manche. 
* ° + * ° 
““Oonfucius potted lap-dogs——But I hurry 
(I hate procrastination) to the Roman. 
(The East besides is weak in all but curry.) 
Cesar, ’tis- known, would trust his soups to no man ; 
Mark Antony, though he ‘ lost the world for woman,’ 
Was cautious of his Cleopatra’s stews. 
Rome, till she fell before the Northern bowman, 
Though, at her best, not equal to ragouts, 
Challenged the world at.shrimps and wild-hog barbecues. 


Rome fell, and France took charge of the:cuisine ; 
Monarchs may fade, but eating lasts for ever. 
The crown of Europe lies in the tureen 
(So said Richelieu, who for a priest was clever). 
‘'s Fame ?—a cheat ! and Love ?—a three-day fever ! 
Pass a few years, our passions:slide away ; 
But never man shall break the sceptre, never! 
Which La Cuisine waves o’er us, grave or gay, 
So long as man is doomed to eat four meals a-day.” 


And this brings us to Soyer. 





FRENCH COOKERY. 

The Gastronomic Regenerator : a Simplified and en- 
tirely New System of Cookery, §c. By Monsieur 
A. Soyer, of the Reform Club. 8vo, pp. circ. 
750. London, Simpkin & Marshall; J.:Ollivier. 

FronTING the title-page, the counterfcit resem- 
blance of the Man and the Cook, or of the Man- 
Cook, stands before you; but the more true effigies 
may be traced in the title-page itself. In the por- 
trait, A. Soyer is in deshabille, but in the title-page 
he is the Regenerator of the mighty, life-sustaining 
science of Gastronomy, Monsieur A. Soyer of the 
Reform Club ; and great as he is, nevertheless the 
setter- forth of two thousand practical receipts suited 
to the incomes of all classes. What signifies the 
income-tax whilst such a guide inhabits and adorns 
the country? let them make it perpetual, provided 
that by the same act they can make Soyer of the 
Reform Club perpetual also! Cleverest of clever 
men, he not only appreciates his own value in 
society—he is equally ready to admit the merits of 
others. Thus we find our copy of his immortal 
work inscribed in Ms. without flattery, and honour- 
ed by his own signature to the judicious attesta- 
tion : 

“ The soul which gives piquancy to the pages of 
the Literary Gazetle, serves up now in sweet con- 
fection, and anon in cayenne, his dishes, must be 
endowed with the scarce and intelligent taste of an 
epicure; that this book may find favour at such a 
source is the earnest desire of its author.”’ 

Were we as stupid as the generality of editors, 
would not an inscription like this inspire us with 
the piquancy assigned, with the sweetness of the 
confection, the pungency of the pepper, the sea- 


“manger, writing for eating, and to be 


——— 
qui mange avec art, avec science, avec ordre 
méme avec beaucoup d’ordre.” uf 

Now, substituting the verb écrire for the y 
w 
title of gourmet would be-the height of w) 
tion. Not that we mean to disparage the cal. 
tion of the “ mange’’-either, but-only lato 
in affection for our peculiar craft to get écritur 
the top of the tree, just as Monsieur renowng? a 
interesting profession. The ivation -of his 
has the greatest effect upon the i pao 
kind we leave to others to discuss—jt jg on, on 
grand questions of the age. Mental or ph es 
cultivation—the brain or the Palate—theeng 
the stomach? Ah, these are awful inquiries, a 
the intellect and the digestion seem likely to'be 
lost in the endeavour to investigate their velatine 
importance. Lord M. H. @TS to give the 
.palm to the solid rather thaw to the imaginatiye. 
the solid being (let us remark) improved 'y 
touch of the imaginative. Dinner being a ' 
rial existence (says the moble Amphytrion) in 
every day, of every season, of every age, is nit 
only the sole hereditary custom -but the sotl »/ 
sociability ; and if you -read, :as you ought, the 
history of all times and every people, you will figd 
that good or evil, prosperity or adversity, the tie 
or the fall of dynasties and empires, the wellge 
or the misery. of nations, were always the conge. 
quences of well dressed or ill concocted dinners, 
To which the accordant and admirable Monsieur 
Soyer replies : 

“ Rien, n’est plus vrai, Mylord, que de tous les 
plaisirs de la vie qui nous sont Kgués en ce mont, 
celui de la table est le seul. anquel les rénes dy 
char de la vie n’échappent qu'a regret; et souvent, 
en ami fidéle, ne ‘les lache qu’aux abords du-tey- 
beau; tandis que tons les autres s'épanowissent 
frivolement, comme.A.ta suite d’an beau pri temps, 
et, en nous délaissant, couvrent nos ‘fronts,radieur 
du givre des ans.” 

The dissertation, proceeds apon the-appetitesand 
powers of deglutition and digestion possessed by 
individuals of the age of a hundretl years and mp- 
wards (query downwards?). Wits are declared to 
be bores, and orators bunglers, if they do-notpay 
proper respect ‘to the order of their ‘feeding (we 
have‘seen‘and heard both when they did); friend- 
ships. are only truly cemented ;with dinners artis- 
tically conceived and prepared; and a really 
superior cook is shewn to be a far more useful 
creature in creation than the sagest of counsellors 
or the most gifted of statesmen. And the gallant 
Soyer winds up the matter by declaring that agas- 
tronomic rewnion without ladies to partake ofits 
pleasures is, in his eyes (and they very know- 
ing in the frontiapiece), a parterre without flowen, 
an ocean without ships, a fleet without sails (that 
must be of steamers, and reminds us more of the 
kitchen than the dining-room) ;—not.that eventh 
kitchen should be destitute of : von ‘the 
contrary, we understand that the grand Maitreof 
the Reform insists upon the absolute necessity of 
having none but handsome damsels to ornament 
that department, smile softly on the soups, shoot 
arrows of love from glances sharper than the spits 
they handle, and draw tears from the 
hearts of their fellow-men, more abundant thandl 
their dripping-pans could hold : 


“ A mighty maze, but not without a plan;” 
for which see plate engraved for this illustrios 





soning of the genuine literary epicure? To be 


could not flare up more fervidly in poetic panegy- 
ric upon the cuisine than we would exalt our praise 
in humble but sincere and cerdial prose. We 
would win the fame of the topmost character in 
the category of Monsieur Soyer. It is expressed 
in a culinary dialogue between himself and a.cer- 
tain incog. Lord M. H. 





S. loquitur: ‘ Vous avez parfaitement raison, 
Mylord ; le titre de gourmet n’appartieut qu’acelui 





sure it would; and the Modern Orlando himself | 


volume and superlative code of gers By the 
way we do not perceive why it is style “e 
new,” on the title-page ; since, independently ofl. 
| Soyer’s Délassements Culinaires (respectfully re 
| viewed in the Literary Gazette, No. 1493), there 
| are numerous books in which very many 
receipts are given. In fact, it would beagrs 
error to despise altogether the experience past 
centuries in the chief business of life sand the ty 
names of the dishes shew that ‘Apiciuses, ‘ 
luses, and other distinguished. ancients, were pet 
fectly aware of the consideration ducito’ 
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oe eee 4 . 
est of earthly claims, But let us not be carried 
way by the subject—Revenons a nos moutons, 
§ Monsieur Soyer’s preface is moulded in the very 
mould of form. It shews the French to be the 
ople out of whose population not only the noblest 
of cooks, but also the most complimentary of cour- 
tiers, spting into immortality. “© At the request of 
several persons of distinction (he tells the oi polloi) 
gho have visited the Reform Club, particularly the 
Jadies, to whom I have always made it a rule never 
to refuse anything in my power,—for indeed it 
must have been the fair sex who have had the 
majority in this domestic argument to gain this 
stronomical election, —Why do you not write 
and publish a cookery-book ? was a question con- 
tinually put to me.” The sentence is not quite 
complete; but we hope ladies will understand it, 
though critics maycavil. And he goes on to record 
an anecdote of delightful cooko-literary interest : 
“Por a considerable time this scientific word 
caused a thrill of horror to pervade my frame, and 
brought back to my mind that one day, being in a 
most superb library in the midst of a splendid 
baronial hall, by chance I met with one of Milton’s 
allegorical works, the profound ideas of Locke, 
and several chefs d’ceuvre of one of the noblest 
champions of literature, Shakspeare; when all at 
once my attention was attracted by the nineteenth 
edition of a voluminous work. Such an immense 
suecess of publication caused me to say, ‘ Oh, you 
celebrated man, posterity counts every hour of 
fame upon your regretted ashes!’ Opening this 
work with intense curiosity, to my great disap- 
pointment what did I see ?—A receipt for ox-tail 
soup! The terrifying effect produced upon me 
by this succulent volume made me determine that 
my few ideas, whether culinary or domestic, should 
never encumber.a sanctuary which should be en- 
tirely devoted to works worthy of a place in the 
Temple of the Muses. But you must acknowledge, 
respected readers, how changeable and uncertain 
are our feeble ideas through life; to keep the pro- 
mise above mentioned, I have been drawn into a 
thousand gastronomic reflections, which have in- 
volved me in the necessity of deviating entirely 
from my former opinion, and have induced me 
to bring before the public the present volume, 
under the title of The Gastronomic Regenerator, 
throughout which I have closely followed the plain 
tules of simplicity, so that every receipt can not 
only be clearly understood but easily executed. I 
now sincerely hope, ladies, that I have not only 
kept my promise, but to your satisfaction paid tri- 
bute to your wishes. You have not forgotten, 
dear reader, the effect that monstrous volume, the 
said nineteenth edition, produced upon me ; there- 
fore I now sincerely beg of you to put my book in 
a place suited to its little merit, and not with 
Milton’s sublime Paradise, for there it certainly 
would be doubly lost.” 
_ There are two ways of reading this fine perora- 
tion. We are inclined to take it in the sense that, 
with our esteemed friend Soyer’s Regenerator by 


its side, Milton’s Paradise Lost would be doubly | 


lost, as 

“In the lowest depth a lower still ;” 
and instructed mankind would learn that with the 
cook’s paradise on earth provided for us, we should 
hot need to heed or care for what happened in the 
garden of Eden with its bitter bad apple-sauce, 
—sauce a la Diable (though served very hot)— 
and total failure in the entremets dressed & la bonne 
femme. Apologies, however, follow (certes without 
4 ground for them) ; and our author says: 

My readers will probably also feel interested in 
knowing that, although for some time it has been 
my intention to write a work upon gastronomy, the 
tborious and difficult duties which I had to fulfil 
> Reform Club, added to the terrific effect 
= was produced upon me by the nineteenth 

ition of that monstrous volume mentioned in the 

‘ace, have often been the cause of my giving 
Up such an idea; and having destroyed my old 
manuscripts, it is only within the last ten months 











that I in reality commenced afresh this work, in 
which lapse of time I had to furnish 25,000 din- 
ners for the gentlemen of the Reform Club, and 
38 dinner-parties of importance, comprising above 
70,000 dishes, and to provide daily for 60 servants 
of the establishment, independent of about 15,000 
visitors which have seen the kitchen-department 
in that lapse of time.” 

We have observed that the performances of M. 
Soyer require no apology to be made for them; 
but truth demands from us a marked and lament- 
able exception. The dinner to Ibrahim Pacha was 
a coup manque. The dishes were cold, the service 
indifferent, the ensemble as out of condition as the 
oratory. We do not aver that M. Soyer was to 
blame for the former more than for the latter; but 
both he and the Commodore were unfortunate. It 
was a Navarino untoward event between the allies 
of the towels and the tablecloth, the stockpot and 
the chair. Yet the Egyptian took all in good 
part;* and so we will not continue our Jeremiad. 
We would contrast this contre-temps with a triumph, 
the glories and laurels of which are spread round 
the brow of one M. Sampayo. (May his shadow 
never be less!) For his eternal fame we are pre- 
pared by a trumpet-note in the Introduction, as 
follows : 

“ Crawfish is a very favourite dish of the great- 
est epicures of France, and also of a few of the 
English; the author regrets that in fulfilment of 
an agreement between himself and M. Sampayo, 
he is restricted from giving the receipt of Craw- 
fish 4 la Sampayo, which has appeared in his bill 
of fare, No. 609. The reason of the enormous 
expense of this dish is, that two large bottles of 
truffes du Périgord, which do not cost less than 
four guineas, are stewed with them in champagne.” 

For ourselves, we do not covet the receipt, be- 
cause we do not think we could treat our friends 
with the dish above once a week (on the Saturdays 
after publication); but for the world at large we 
wish it could be published. It might make a plea- 


| sant variety among the daily provisions of the 


middle and humbler classes, when they had parties, 
and time to enjoy it. And the Sampayo entertain- 
ment, of which it was an item, really seems to 
have been one of the Lucullusian kind. 

**T beg (says even our matchless authority re- 
verentially) to present to my readers a copy of the 
bill-of-fare of the most recherché dinner I ever 
dressed, which the liberality and epicurean taste 
of the gentleman who gave it to a select party of 
connoisseurs, enabled me to procure ; he wishing 
me to get him a first-rate dinner, and spare no ex- 
pense in procuring the most novel, Juxurious, and 
rare edibles to be obtained at this extravagant 
season of the year; I therefore, much to his satis- 
faction, placed before him and his guests the fol- 
lowing [we dispense with the bill-of-fare]. I had 
also proposed the following dish to the party, which 
was accepted, but which I was unable to obtain 
from Paris on account of a change in the weather 
preventing their arrival, the articles being two 
dozen of ortolans. Having already procured twelve 
of the largest and finest truffles I could obtain, it 
was my intention to have dug a hole in each, into 
which I should have placed one of the birds, and 
covered each with a piece of lamb’s or calf’s caul ; 
then to have braised them half an hour in good 
stock made from fowl and veal, with half a pint of 
Lachryma Christi added; then to have drained 
them upon a cloth, placed a border of poached 
forcemeat upon the dish, built the truffles in py- 
ramid, made a purée with the truffle dug from the 
interior, using the stock reduced to a demi-glace 
and poured over, roasted the twelve remaining 
ortolans before a sharp fire, with which 1 should 
have garnished the whole round; and served very 
hot. e a 

“ The tradespeople received their orders a week 
previous to the dinner. The finest mullets I ever 





| © We have heard, however, that he said aside to Sami 





Pacha, in choice Arabic, ‘‘1f this be the Reform Club, L 


saw, as well as the Severn salmon, were obtained 
at Grove’s, in Bond Street; the remainder of the 
fish was from Jay’s, Hungerford Market. At seven 
o’clock the live Severn salmon was brought to me, 
it having just arrived direct from Gloucester, and 
was boiled immediately, being just ten minutes 
before the dinner was placed upon the table, and 
was eaten in its greatest possible perfection. The 
finest of the poultry came from Bailey’s, Davis 
Street, Grosvenor Square; and Townsend’s, 
Charles Street, Haymarket. The foies gras and 
some very fine fresh French truffles came from 
Morel’s; the hors-d’-ceuvres, from Edges and But- 
ler’s, Regent Street. The saddleback of lamb 
came from Newland’s, Air Street, Piccadilly ; the 
Welsh mutton from Slater’s; and the young green 
peas and a very expensive dessert came from So- 
lomon’s, Covent Garden. My being so minute in 
mentioning the names of the above tradespeople is 
not to advertise their fame in their different spe- 
cialities, as that I believe they have already ac- 
quired, but merely to prove the trouble a real 
gourmet will take to furnish his table, Mr. S. hav- 
ing called many times upon several of them him- 
self, previous to this party taking place, to ascer- 
tain what his dinner was to be composed of. The 
most expensive dishes were the mullets, the sal- 
mon, poulardes & la Nelson, and, above all, the 
crawfish, which, when dressed, cost upwards of 
seven guineas.” 

The statue of Sampayo, of the life-size, by sub- 
scription, should be set up in the most public site 
in London; statuettes after the exquisite exam- 
ple of Count D’Orsay’s style, if not executed by 
the taste of that refined arbiter elegantiarum and 
equal judge of what is best in gastronomy and 
sculpture, in bronze or marble, would grace every 
hotel or restaurant; and a figure of Soyer, too, 
would adorn the salon of the Reform Club-house, 
and, in little, be welcome to every place of hu- 
man délassement. These hints, we trust, will not 
be scattered to the winds. Let the Committee 
of the Fine Arts Union take them into serious 
consideration, and offer a premium of 10002. for 
the most excellent in each; and perhaps we shall 
witness productions superior to those in their pre- 
sent exhibition. At any rate, there will be more 
originality. 

But having delivered ourselves so much at large 
on preliminary and incidental matters, we will not 
go to the two thousand dishes. We leave them to 
be tested, one and all, by the readers of the volume 
whence we have derived so much instruction and 
delight; intending hereafter, from day to day, to 
enjoy more. As a general rule, the following is 
worthy of notice : 

“Contrary to the expressed opinion of every 
other previous publication, I say that too much 
seasoning is preferable to too little, as your em- 
ployer can correct you by saying there is too much 
of this or that, and you can soon get it to his taste: 
but while you fear over-seasoning you produce no 
flavour at all; by allowing each guest to season 
for himself, your sauce attains a diversity of fla- 
vours. The cook must season for the guest, not 
the guest for the cook.” 

The high-priest of the kitchen is an oracle here, 
and not to be disputed or disobeyed. See also his 
delicious picture of a repast pagodalique, at page 
606. It is enough to create an appetite within the 
ribs of death. 

A feeling biographical tribute to the memory of 
Mad. Soyer gracefully concludes the book. She 
was a pretty artist, and a very amiable and accom- 
plished woman. 


The Jewish Manual; or Practical Information in 
Jewish and Modern Cookery, §c. By a Lady. 
12mo, pp. 242. T. and W. Boone. 

We could have desired that the dishes peculiar to 

the Jewish cuisine had been distinctly and sepa- 

rately described in this volume. As it is, they are 
so mixed up with the common routine that we 
cannot tell one from another, The index in our 





| wish they would reform it altogether,” 





copy is incomplete, without the letters @, RB, 5; Ts 
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U, Vv, W, x, ¥, or Z; and there may be a” sequel 
to furnish the desiderata we have mentioned. The 
toilette is also treated of; and as there are many 
very pretty young Jewesses to be seen in London, 
probably some of the directions may be viewed as 
partially accessories to the great fact. 





AUSTRALIA—ADELAIDE—NATIVES. 
A Visit to the Antipodes: with some Reminiscences of 

a Sojourn in Australia. By a Squatter. Pp, 188. 

Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Notwitustanvine all that has recently been pub- 
lished about Australia, we find a somewhat of no- 
velty in this little volume, and told in rather a 
piquant style. There is not, however, enough to 
tempt us into analysis or circumstantial review, 
and we content ourselves with a selection to shew 
how the author has acquitted himself. 

Arrived at Adelaide, ‘‘you enter King William 
Street, which leads you at once to the great busi- 
ness-street of the city, Hindley, and its continua- 
tion, Rundle Street. Herein are all the stores of 
note. These streets have really a thriving appear- 
ance, and on market-days are thronged with bul- 
lock-drays and. bushmen. The auction sale-rooms 
and the hotel adjoining are the grand resorts of 
the people from the country; and there, on those 
days, are to be seen numerous steeds awaiting 
riders, who are either making purchases at the 
sale,,or resuscitating mature in the inn, dressed in 
the most heterogeneous, manner possible, but for 
the:mest part with a sacrifice of elegance to utility. 
Low- crowned cabbage-tree hats, blue flannel shirts 
fastened, with belts, round. the middle, including 
short black pipes.in, continual use, are the prevail- 
ing fashions. ..A few, possess afiluence in the shape 
of a long, bushy beard, generally red, with a fero- 
wciouslook(to, mateh,.in imitation of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the, land.;, but. these are a favoured 
few,and, generally speaking, the enjoyment as well 
as:admiration, of these ornaments is confined to 
themselves. ),It, would) be easy to enumerate many 

emore appearances in which this country and its 
people differ from an.old community. Everything 
is new.| The whole, affair is,an experiment. It is 
-¢ompletely, to the emigrant just arrived, devoid of 
gassociation; and to analyse his first emotions, on 
e@eparatiog. from them, the excitement of novelty, 
little that is satisfactory can remain. But behind 
this feeling there is, the motive which every man 
possesses, to a greater or less extent, of the object 
for which he has come out, and a determination to 
make the best of it. If he be wise, he will imme- 
diately set himself at work to form new associa- 
tions, to create new objects of pleasure around him, 
to engraft himself into the society of the place, and 
to take the position he is qualified for amongst 
these pioneers of civilisation. 1 will not say that 
the movement is not a retrograde one; but he will 
at once adopt his course, and if he seeks the satis- 
faction of a mind actively employed, he will be 
most likely to find it in the excitement of an ope- 
ration upon entirely new objects, and in a com- 
pletely new sphere, where his inventive powers are 
called into play, Under this view, he reconciles 
all the seeming discrepancies, He finds a ready 
excuse for all that is homely and primitive. He 
makes up his mind for dispensing with the excite- 
ments and rules of a conventional life, and looks 
for his enjoyment from the very simplest and most 
natural of sources. The force of habit and of ex- 
ample facilitate the change, and he very soon finds 
as great difficulty in standing aloof from those 
amongst whom his lot has been cast, as he did at 
rst in accommodating to their new and unfinished 
stgte of things a mind imbued wifh the rules and 
principles, and subject only to the restraints, of an 
-artificial life.” 

Of the natives it is stated: 

*‘The difficulty Europeans find in understanding 
these people arises solely from their looking too 
deep for a motive. They are a simple race. Sinail 


things amuse, excite, please them. They have few 
wants, being what is barely required to sustain 





animal life; and when those are supplied, their 
speeches are full of benevolence and good feeling. 
On one occasion I overheard an ebullition of this 
good feeling, on the part of my friend mentioned 
above, toward a person who had given him as much 
as he could eat; which latter occupation, in their 
simple opinion, is the consummation of human fe- 
licity. It is the language of an untutored savage ; 
but there is, in my opinion, a beauty and sublimity 
in kindly feeling, however awakened, and wherever 
experienced, though the protestations of a stam- 
mering black by which they are expressed should 





| excite our ridicule instead of our admiration. The 
| Verbs are sometimes understood. ‘You my sister,’ 
‘said he; ‘you very good. Me come by-and-by, 
then plenty work hard, cut plenty wood, bring him 
water. You give me flour, no picanniny flour, 
plenty flour, plenty bullocky (beef), plenty sheepy 
(mutton). Me tank you; very good, my sister. 
In Adelaide there are plenty white fellows, plenty 
bullocky, plenty sheepy, plenty flour, all that a 
| black fellow can wish for; while the black fellows 
have no bullocky or sheepy; but in their stead 
they have plenty kangaroo, plenty wallaby, and 
possumy.’ Then a compromise of these two rela- 
tive advantages is effected; and the white fellow 
parts with his flour, with his bullocky, his sheepy, 
and the black fellow, in return, cuts him wood, 
plenty works hard; and the consequence is, that 
the black fellow plenty likes the white fellow, and 
that the attachment is returned on the part of the 
white fellow, and that all this is ‘very good.’ The 
copiousness of a language is sometimes considered 
a proof of the civilisation of the people, and it is 
natural enough to suppose that where there is an 
abundance of ideas there must be words to express 
them. The small number of words in the Austra- 
lian dialect, proved by the numerous significations 
they attach to one word in the English language, 
gives us room to suppose that at least their ideas 
are of a very restricted and simple order. When 
they mean to say that a man is angry, they say, 
‘he plenty grow),’ ‘he plenty sulky,’ and so forth. 
The following anecdote I had from a source which 
I had no reason to doubt. It speaks very ill of 
the value placed upon human life. It was stated 
vf a man who had a sheep-station at Port Lincoln, 
that he had suffered repeatedly from depredations 
of the natives. On one occasion he had left the 
hut, and found on his return that it had been 
forcibly broken open and robbed of every thing 
it contained. He was so exasperated at the out- 
rage, that he had recourse to a means of revenge 
ofa most successful but remorseless nature. He 
took a flour sack, which he filled with a joint mix- 
ture of arsenic and flour, in equal proportions, and 
sufficient to insure death to whoever consumed an 
ordinary quantity; having done this, he affixed to 
each side of the bag a piece of paper, on which 
was written in large letters, ‘Arsenic! poison!’ 
Having done this, he left the but as usual, lock- 
ing it up after him, taking care that nothing else 
should be left behind that could be serviceable 
to the natives. He was absent for the whole of 
the day, and returning, he found, as he antici- 
pated, that the natives had been there and broken 
open the door. Looking in, he found everything 
pulaged. The bag which he had prepared was 
thrown down, and its contents scattered about. 
In some little time after, a great many of the na- 
tives in that district began to die; and the mis- 
sionaries there having made inquiries as to the 
cause, this person was examined before the go- 
vernment resident on charge of having poisoned 
them, but nothing could be proved against him, 
He stated that he had mixed this material to poi- 
son the rats, which were very troublesome to him, 
and that in doing so he had taken every precau- 
tion, having labelled the bag in such a way as to 
caution every person reading against making use 
of it; and so he had, without doubt... The mischief 
had arisen solely from the ignorance of the blacks 
on the subject of letters. This, though a defensive 





measure, was a most repulsive one; and ene which 


ss, 
no person with civilised -ideas-can ‘Withoy 
abhorrence and painful regret. It is not to be de 


nied that the natives are treacherous and 
they have the power, overbearing and ‘op ni 
they seem less governed by the motives of s my 
thy in that respect than the aborigines due 
lands. But, on the other hand, their comparati 4 
undefended state, their smallness of numbers, wig 
renders them insignificant as foes, ought to bal 
powerfully on their behalf with those scarce} pon 
civilised than themselves, who set a value on ihe 
“ey considerably below that of a horse Ppiron 
lock.” i 
Here is a genuine landscape - picture as the 
draughtsman travelled up the Country to forn 4 
new station: 
“ One morning, after seeing the dray and shee 
in a state of readiness, we set out across the plain 
for the new run. At the slow pace with which the 
sheep were able to travel, the plain seemed inter. 
minable. At last we reached the station, A tore 
dreary picture could not be imagined : coarse, reely 
tufts of grass growing on a hard, red Crust of gp) 
with spaces of at least three feet distance between 
each tuft. The trees, what trees there were, were 
stunted and scrubby; while all around, as far 
the eye could reach, stretched a long, dense, black. 
looking, almost impenetrable scrub. The hut was 
partly dug out of the ground, and was roofed with 
broad paling. A few empty tubs filled one end of 
it, and at the bottom of one was rammed the te. 
mains of a set of harness, together with a small 
book, and a woman’s head-comb. A well had been 
attempted in front, but it was empty, and dry, and 
deserted. The wind was whistling through the 
chinks in the paling, and a cold, cloudy, drizzling 





mist was setting in. I looked at my companions— 
there was one expression in every face; theyex- 
changed glances with one another. EF talked a 
cheerfully as I could about its being better than it 
looked, but nothing seemed to have the effecty and 
at last I spoke out to one of them, and asked hin 
what he thought of it. ‘ Very barren,’ said heyin 
a resigned tone; and certainly, for any one afflicted 
with an exuberance of spirits, and wishing for a 
residence calculated to restrain them within proper 
limits, he could not have selected a more eligible 
spot. In other words, it was exactly the place 
where Mark Tapley might have been jolly under 
creditable circumstances. ‘ A pleasant look-out, 
this,’ said ]again. ‘1tdoesn’t look to melike the land 
of the living,’ he replied. And so, to tell the truth, 
it did not. It looked as if every human being bad 
fled from its surface, and left the wild emu that 
stalked over the plain to roam unmolested. The 
few solitary crows that came straggling past never 
stopped to alight, but flew on, croaking as they 
passed. Three days we spent here, working hard, 
eating hard fare, and sleeping hard. We had our 
beds upon the ground, upon sheep-skins. » The 
roof being slight, and only partial, when there was 
wind and rain, as there often was, it came: through 
upon our miserable couches. On the fourth day 
the drayman and shepherd talked of leaving me, 
and there were grumblings and discontents in the 
camp. Now I had intended going to town myselt, 
to hasten another dray out with some things I should 
want. I was very indignant; but at length agreed 
to let them go, on condition that the shepherd wa 
to return on the Saturday evening. The nextinight 
Jones and I had the hut to ourselves. I felt lonely. 
The absence of the other men, rough and,uncivl 
as they had been, was felt ; and the day wore 0, 
and we were still alone; the memory of those » 
men assumed the place of old friends. We talked 
away together, and, rolling ourselves up in our we 
slept through the night. Occasionally, a gust ° 

wiud, more piercing than ordinary, would ative 
through the shed, and make me start wp fromm) 
sleep and listen for a moment, but I lay down age, 
and slept as before. And I had adream,—a dream: 
it did not seem like a dream—-of some gentle beines 
as in times past, speaking words of comfort, an 





soothing : when they rejoiced, 1 rejoiced with them; 
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and when they wept, I,sorrowed. Suddenly the | 
scene changed, and Iwas conscious of a number of | 
hideous, black faces crowding round me with hos- 

tile intent, demanding tobacco. Wherever I re- 

treated they followed ; and still the sound of their 

yoices came Tingibg in my ears with the words 

thacca!’ ‘baccal’ in a threatening tone. And 

to the last their horrible visages, with this detesta- 

ble sound, pressed on my troubled fancy. But a 

cold, chilly feeling came over me, and I awoke. It 

was a cold, raw morning. The smoke was blowing 

from a newly-kindled fire: and though it spoke of 
tea and damper, was dismal and melancholy. I 

started up and dressed myself. ; 

“Two days were passed in this manner; I kcep- 
ing the hut, and Jones going ont with the sheep. 
On the evening of the second I was busily occupied 
knocking a nail into the roof; the sun was about 
setting; when, raising my head, I was astonished, 
and by no means pleasantly so, by the sight of two 
blacks emerging from the scrub, and shortly after- 
wards by about a dozen more making their appear- 
ance. The moment they caught sight of me they 
parched resolutely to the hut: I stepped inside to 
receive them. Clustering round the unfinished 
door-posts in groups, marching in, and handling 
everything within their reach, peering and prying 
about, with scowling eyes that left not a corner 
unnoticed,—they were about the most villanous 
specimens of humanity in appearance that ever 
came within my limited observation; and while 
jabbering together in their heathenish jargon, the 
sentence of ‘no mukata,’ often repeated, conveyed 
the pleasing intelligence that they were perfectly 
aware of my utterly defenceless position. My 
stand of arms was limited to a small axe, a ham- 
mer, and a rusty bayonet I had found amongst the 
lumber in the hut. My garrison was out with the 
sheep, and my foe already within the walls of the 
citadel. This was agreeable. There was another 
reflection, equally inspiriting, namely, that I was 
at least sixty miles from town, and eight from the 
nearest station. My only companion perhaps two 
miles away, and far beyond call. 

“ They put questions so fast to me that I could 
not answer them,—starting disagreeable topics 
without the least ceremony; for observing my 
saddle in one corner of the hut, by a process of 
inductive reasoning, they inquired after my horse, 
and being informed that he had ‘ plenty run away,’ 
seemed satisfied. The creature had left me two 
days before. Having gained all the information 
they could, they wound up with a request for 
damper. All this time I was enlarging and im- 
pressing upon them the probable appearance of 
the expected dray. But about the damper they 
did not seem to be under auy mistake; so I tried 
to get a promise of plenty work to-morrow, which 
some of them gave, and then distributed small in- 
stalments of damper amongst them. This was no 
sooner done than a request came for mutton. We 
had about as much boiled as would serve us both 
for supper, and I flatly refused to give them any. 
Upon which they commenced grumbling; made a 
few more moderate requests, one of which was for 
the loan of my tomahawk, which I had held firmly 
in my band, and should as soon thought of parting 
with as Samson with his locks. I therefore gave 
4 decided negative to this, and they walked away 
to the scrub adjacent, where they soou after erected 
awurlie, and encamped within sigh, ata distance 
of about a hundred yards from the hut. When 
fairly gone, and I had time to breathe, I felt ex- 
actly like Robinson Crusoe after seeing the foot- 
printia the sand. The whole was so sudden, so 

startling, that it threw me quite out of my reckon- 

- The other two men, before leaving us the 
lay or two before, had been entertaining us with 
"atrations of the rapacity and insolence of this 
very tribe; and when we were least prepared 


exciting character. They had come in from hunt- 
ing, and I was again pi in the hut. This time, | ig tr ge e Rntnentee 

as before, they marched right in, and surrounded | C#@rlotte Corday: a Historical Tale. By Rose 
me, their countenances glowing with the most | Ellen Hendriks, author of “ Joan of Arc,” “ The 
ferocious aspects. When it is considered that Astrologer’s Daughter,” &c. &c. Pp. 168. 
many of them, in the English estimate of beauty, | Groombridge and Sons. 

resemble in appearance demons rather than men, | THERE is such an earnestness in this young writer, 
it will be easily conceived that J had round me a and so irresistible an aspiration for literary fame, 
cluster of amiable faces. Presently one commenced | that we find it impossible to be severe in continued 
as the spokesman of the rest. “Give me bread,’ | StTictures upon her fauits. They are those of in- 
said he, in a loud voice. The others scemed all | ®*Petience. But still it would be well for her to 
bursting with impatience to speak. ‘What?’ said | be admonished and guided, if the paths of litera- 
I, not appearing to understand him. ‘ Bread! | te are to be pursued. Neither desire, nor genius 
bread!’ shouted they all simultaneously; and one | alone, can safely and proudly thread them. They 
grinning with a hideously menacing look, shaking | must be won with painstaking and care. The peb- 
his waddy, and coming close to me, said, drawling | ble is but a poor-looking stone till polished; and 
it out, and speaking through his teeth, ‘ B-r-e-a-d p | the magnificent diamond requires a world of skill 
‘ Well, then, you must bring me plenty of wood,’ | and labour to evolve its lustre to the light. So it 
said I. They laughed in derision, and said—‘ No, | '8 with every species of composition. You cannot 
no, no!’ They then commenced an agreeable and start and gallop up the steep Parnassus. ‘Fhe 
elegant dance round me, which I had a full op- | 28°e¢nt Must be slow and toilsome ;—more rapid 
portunity of admiring; though I must say admira- and easy to those who ate gifted with superior in- 
tion was very far from being the prevailing emotion | telligence, feeling, or passion; but yet a travel of 
in my mind, especially as I caught a glimpse out- | difficulty and perseverance with industry to all. 
side of the circle of two little diabolical picanninies, These aphoristic suggestions are thrown out epon 
grinning away to one another at the fun, and say- |? slight occasion, because there is a spirit‘in Char- 
ing, ‘Ha! ha! eh! eh! Plenty kill um white | lotte Corday which seems to want only regulation, 
fellow by-and-by!’ by which I felt that their at- | ¥© might say correction, to fit its effusions more 
tentions were rather overpowering. An indistinct | advantageously for the test of publication. The 
vision of being reasted and eaten stole through my | author must not allow herself to be flattered (as 
mind. I grasped my tomahawk perhaps a little | her preface lets slip) into ep one penerperser aid 
firmer, and kept backing, when I had the oppor- | the praise of any journats.” She must work, be 
tunity, towards the wall. But suddenly they stopped, | advised, and work again.’ ‘This is the only way to 
and in a quieter tone one of them asked again for | the eminence she covets, and for the attainment of 
bread; upon which I took the damper and cut a which she already displays considerable talent, and 
number of wedges from it, one of which I gave to that energy without which’ there is no ‘success 
every individual present. They asked me for every worthy of being souglit.: ‘This ‘volume is offered 
article successively in the hut; and I saw that 1| the commencement of a series; and ifour coun- 
should soon be stripped of everything if I did not sel be received, a ave hope it will be, the end will 
make a stand. My courage, likewise, had been | be very different from the begioning.  Yervit is 
gradually rising as their excitement seemed to | not without merit: Fhe tale is well constructed, 
subside, and I began to order them out. They | and well brought out. ‘The style, p-dreaninar--0-tascel 
were now more reasonable, and after a while, one | perfect ; and there are other blemishes, which we 
by one, they went away. Three days after, the | leave to other critics’ to potht eat, for we: mist: to 
other men and the dray came, and that night the | encouragé young intellect; and we should rejoice 
blacks left the encampment and disappeared, and to see Miss Hendriks pursue a course similar to her 


we saw no-more of them. The next day I removed | heroine, with this distinction, that she should be 


the flock away to a distance of twelve miles further | fated to struggle for the palm of tetany fame, and 
north, where the pasture was better, and the water | — of political rey age With these’ brief “a 
more plentiful, and which afterwards proved an marks we A tae One’ of ‘the songs Pons — 
eligible site for a permanent station.” | mouth of Charlotte, as en example of the writer's 
Taking a general view, the author says: poetical powers : 
“ Australia, with the exception of asmall portion | “* I wish I were again a Child. 
of country within a moderate distance of the coast, | Where is now the holly-tree?, 
is unfitted for any other than pastoral purposes, | When jeunes tnd tediaidinn Geenah 
on account of the expense of land-carriage and Watfted in the summer’s trees? 
the utter absence of inland navigation. From | Ilere—’tis here—'tis lingering now, 
these causes, as well as on account of the fact that Hearges ye jn hats erg ah 
the good arable land throughont the whole con- | a fw + aneeiaan gentle child. 
tinent is found in patches at intervals of some | Where ienow thechoral somna 
miles, Australia will never be a densely peopled | The groves, the meads, the fragrant ground 2 
country. Were the soil more productive, the sheep | Where is now each festive scene? 
would require a less quantity of ground to sustain _ hesafoes govt eweeratel ray : 
them, and those that had charge of them would | pri bond its be sy on bight: ; 
necessarily be brought nearer together, and con- | Those scenes are not the free, the wild, 
sequently be improved by the contact. But what- | As when I roam’d a gentle child. 
ever may be the evils resulting from the state of 
society described, it is my opinion that they are | 
inevitable, and owe their origin solely to causes of | 
a physical nature. Ba bg by 

‘“‘ T only visited one British settlement besides 
the Australian colonies, and am convinced, from 
my short experience in the place where for a time | 


1 resided, that this colony, distant and despised—| The murder of Marat was an_ extraordinary 

the neglected of government, the victim of mis- | ¢¥eHts and had much effect on the French Revolu- 

guided zeal and self-interest, the safe prey (for | t!02- Readers will find a stirring account of it in 
this little production. 


a time) of a vituperative press, is intended for 7 
) P P < In conclusion, we would hint, that though the 


more glorious things than we yet dream of; and,| é 
if preserved from the importation of a vicious and Wild Rose may be sweet and beautiful, the Rose 
penal influence, in the form of convict labour, will when trained and cultivated attains a higher per- 


Friends who charm’d my infancy, 
Tell me, tell me where they be ; 

Tell me where the bounding mirth, 
Ilappy gala, joys of earth! 

E’en my very natal air 

Breathes the languid wind of care: 
Oh! would I wander’d free and wild, 
And dreamt again I were a child.” 


for them, quite unexpectedly they had come upon | one day take a stand amongst the communities fection, a greater richness of bloom, and is more 


“ This was, however, only the morning call, the | intelligence and enterprise of its early settlers de+ 


emancipated from distant subjection, which the entitled to the admiration of the world. 





teal visit came next day, and was of a rather more | serve.” 
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SOCIETY IN PRUSSIA. 

Personal Recollecttons of a Ten Months’ Residence in 
Berlin, §c. By Major Whittingham, C.B., 26th 
Cameronians. Pp. 347. London, John Ollivier. 

C. B., as an appanage to a name, is fortunately 

set apart for merits of a different order than those 

of authorship: otherwise, we fear, Major Whitting- 
ham’s literature would not have secured to him the 
coveted dignity. In truth, there is a very small 
modicum of fact or observation in this volume to 
deserve the services of printer and publisher. The 
recollections are so entirely personal as to be of 
little or no consequence to the world at large; and 
to us, perplexed with books the cui bono of which 
seems inexplicable, it may, more than to other 
classes of readers, seem to be a mistake that such 
works issue in such abundance from the press. 

There is nothing bad or unpleasant, for instance, 

in the volume now before us—nay, it is amusing 

enough, if people had time to be amused with pure 
trifling of a private nature, without object, end, or 
improvement. But a whole play with Gratiano as 
the hero could hardly be made acceptable; and so 
of this work: it has no weight or substance com- 
mensurate to its form, and we can only judge that 
it would have been better within the circle of social 
relations, where a gentleman may tell his story ina 

entlemanly manner, and not be voted a bore unless 
fe repeat it too often. For dull country-quarters it 
might do; but to intrude on the business and pre- 
cious moments of busy lifeits claim is but scanty. The 
preface is modest—the contents required it; and 
the second page lets us into a character on the na- 
ture of which we could have wished the Major had 
thought more before he resolved to print. This 
was‘ a prosy old gentleman, who also victimised 
my friend ; he was one of those old fellows who get 
hold of your button, and begin talking of nothings 
with the most unwearied energy. He was never hap- 

ier than when inflicting on his listener an intolera- 

Bry circular story —without either end or point.” 
What sings Burns? 

Oh, would Some power the gifty gie us, 

To see oursels as ithers see us; 

It would frae mony a blunder free us, 
An’ foolish notion ; i 

and a great many books would not be published !— 

Our next pencilling falls on a pretty bull. 

«* At Mayence (writes our gallant friend) we saw 
all the regular lions, which I need not stop to de- 
scribe. Henry von Meissen spent his life in prais- 
ing the ladies—I hope disinterestedly; and in re- 
turn he was carried by them to his tomb in the 
cathedral of Mayence. Happy man! but most 
people would rather be so treated by the ladies 
while living.” ’ 

Carried living to his tomb? why, it seems worse 
to us than being carried there when dead. At any 
rate, we do not covet being buried alive, even by 
ladies.—A Saxon execution of three criminals is 
described with appalling minuteness ; and the Saxon 
race in Saxony are represented as ill favoured and 
cripply. But how the author learnt to dance, and 
did dance, in Berlin, is one of his most important 
sketches: so we give it for his benefit. 

«At the commencement (he tells) I took les- 
sons alone, at a dollar a piece; but as I advanced 
in skill I joined different classes, at a much more 
moderate expense. There was a pretty little opera- 
dancer who assisted in giving me my first lessons 
in waltzing. She was, when in mujfti, a lady-like 
looking little thing; and I fancied, poor innocent 
that I was, that all she did for me was out of pure 
good nature. No such thing. It was all a vile 
speculation. An English officer was supposed to 
be both ‘rich and rare;’ and such in future she 
hoped were to be ‘the gems she wore.’ When she 
found, however, after a few days, that no presents 
poured in, not even promises, she thought it high 
time to vanish. It was fortunate for me that I did 


not perceive her object at the time; and I beg to 
Observe that this blindness did not necessarily pro- 
ceed entirely from stupidity. For I knew that I 
must be rich before I could be in request with 








such harpies; and I knew that I was not rich. It 
never struck me, theréfore, that I was considered 
rich; though having, for the time, much more 
money than usual, and in a country where it went 
much further than in England, I have now no 
doubt, that amidst a mass of very poor Prussian 
officers, I passed for one of the millionaires. But 


as I have already said, it was fortunate for me that | 


the young lady’s object never struck me till after 
the cessation of our intercourse. Otherwise, young 
as I then was, the old proverb regarding another 
parting, that between a fool and his purse, would 
in all probability have obtained a fresh illustration 
at my expense. At the end of a couple of months 
I attended the weekly dances; one for civilians, 
which was open to all, and one for the officers of 
the guard, to which I was introduced by a member. 
A magnificent room, of which, by-the-bye, the 
Edinburgh Music Hall a little reminds me—boards 
slippery as ice, capital partners, and excellent 
music, formed a very attractive whole to the youth- 
ful votaries of the ‘light fantastic toe.’ The girls 
who danced with us were, generally speaking, the 
daughters of tradesmen, and they got their dancing 
lessons, I believe, gratis. They were all officially 
supposed to be of good repute, and if you were en- 
dowed with plenty of faith all was right; for deco- 
rum was preserved at this dancing-hall as strictly 
as it is at Almack’s. 
doors of his terrestrial paradise in the faces of all 
those houris who had lost the glassy slippers of 
reputation, except, indeed, in the case of actresses 
and opera-girls; these occasionally swept into the 
saloon with the superior airs of lady patronesses, 
and were not to be criticised or questioned. 
‘ That in the captain’s but a choleric word 
Which in the soldier were flat blasphemy,’ 

might, with slight obvious alterations, be applied 
to the characters of the female portion of society 
at Herr Gasparini’s. I was not long, however, in 
coming to a very decided opinion upon the whole 
society of dancing girls; which was, that they in 
all ways resembled the dancing girls of the East, 
except in the not being paid—for dancing. Papas 
and mammas frequently accompanied their daugh- 
ters to this seductive scene, apparently to watch 
over them. I believe, indeed, that many of these 
worthy parents did watch, lest their daughters 
should fall into the hands of any young man not 
rich enough to pay them well! It is a fact, that 
during my stay in Berlin several cases came (un- 
sought for) to my knowledge of parents trafficking 
in the dishonour of their children. But such cases, 
after all, are probably of frequent occurrence in all 
large towns. The young ladies at Herr Gasparini’s 
delighted to talk of each other’s and of their own 
reputations; always, however, distinguishing, with 
great discrimination, the latter from the former 
cases. ‘Mein ruf!’ (‘My reputation !’) was also a 
favourite invocation with these fair ones; just as, 
from long-transmitted habits, we still invoke Jupi- 
ter, though we no longer believe in his godship. 
But whatever the morality of the place, of which, 
on personal experience, I can say nothing, it was 
certainly an excellent opportunity for acquiring 
fluency in German, as well as for becoming quite 
expert in the various modes of kicking and hopping 
which are classed under the general head of dan- 
cing. At that youthful period I was no very severe 
censor of morals; so I tried, under the ugly old 
master’s tuition, to perform the right pas myself, 
without bothering my head about the faur pas 
which might possibly be made by the smiling syrens 
around me.” 

We copy this as a sample, according to the Mas 
jor, of Berlin morals and manners seventeen years 
ago, when the writer was an ensign. We find 
nothing else more worthy of record. 








MEDIEVAL SKETCHES. 

Historical Pictures of the Middle Aces, in Black and 
White. Made on the Spot by a Wandering Art- 
ist. 2 vols, post 8vo. Longmans. 

Tus is a pleasing and popular production, not 


Herr Gasparini closed the | 





aiming at so high a character as recent research 


into the middle ages at home, in Germany 
pecially in Frese, might but sand ea. 
and sketching the surface in a style sufficie 
Interesting to attgact and gratify the peneral read 
Why the Pictwres are said to be “made on the 
spot” we cannot tell; for the Nuns’ War which 
occupies 200 pages, is compiled from published 
works (chiefly Swiss), and the Abbots’ War and 
Bertha Queen of the Transjurane from ee 
patent sources, though the last has been g0 
among greater variety of channels than the others 
The facts thus obtained have been dressed up by 
the fair author in her own agreeable manner. aad 
the traditions of remote times converted into 
literary treat, garnished with apposite and a 
reflections for modern taste in the teading-room, 
It is not easy to pick out any extracts which can 
afford an adequate idea of this miscellaneous ban. 
quet; but we will copy a small’ portion from the 
story of Bertha as a sample, though a very minute 
one. Left by her royal husband whilst he went on 
a warlike expedition into Italy, this admirable lady 
most ardently cultivated the good of the coun 
the care of which had devolved upon her; and we 
‘are told: 

“It is universally acknowledged that at this 
epoch monasteries were almost the only means of 
softening the rude manners and cultivating the 
wild wastes of a half civilised, half barren country; 
and from the very commencentent of her reign to 
the close of a long life Bertha shewed herself 
favourable to conventual institutions, She knew 
they were the sole asylums of prayer, of liberty, 
and of learning. The maiden fleeing from a law. 
less pursuer, whose rank precluded punishment or 
denial—the serf from a cruel master, there found 
refuge till the arrival of other aid. The sick 
sought health, the hungry food; and the pale boy, 
whose physical weakness incapacitated him from 
labouring to obtain a scanty subsistence by the 
sweat of his brow, there often had the energies 
of a strong mind developed, which must have lain 
dormant but for the learning and piety still habit. 
ing their sacred walls. The cartulaire of the bi- 
shopric of Lausanne, of the abbeys of St. Maurice 
in the Valais, of St. Victor at Geneva, of St. Ur- 
sanne in the Doub of Rémain-métier, not far from 
Gruyéres, and many other monasteries, present 
proofs of Bertha’s great liberality in the shape of 
houses, exemptions from taxation, grants of privi- 
leges and lands—the latter generally uncultivated, 
to be worked by the arms of the peasants, encou- 
raged to labour by the example of the monks ; and 
each monastery built or endowed by her had ab 
ways its school for children, its hospital for tra- 
vellers, and its infirmary for the sick. The almost 
innumerable endowments of this nature that she 
either founded or fostered were therefore not the 
result of superstition, but in pursuance of the 
wisest policy. Many charters still cxtant attest 
her anxiety that they should all be under a good 
rule of conduct, andt end to the welfare of society, 
Some run that ‘ they must every day exercise works 
of mercy, with all honest intention towards the 
poor, strangers, travellers, and the sick.’ The 
motto of the Benedictines was labour and prayer. 
Convents were then in all the freshness of their 
original purity and utility ; and the traveller who 
views with admiration the vine-clad sides of the 
Jura, rising terrace upon terrace till the eye can 
scarcely distinguish the limit between the work of 
man and the rock of ages which still crowns the 
summit, boldly defined on the blue horizon, will 
probably learn with surprise that the mind whi 
directed the beginnings of these stupendous la 
bours—the hand which held out recompense, 
honours, and freedom, as the price of so m 
patient industry, was a woman’s—Bertha’s! No- 
thing, indeed, but the enduring soul of the monh 
devoted to toil and privation, or the ardent spirit 
of the shackled slave, looking forward, the one i 
meek hope to a heavenly, the other to an earthly 
reward, could have overcome the difficulties which 
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attended the first cultivators of these mountains. 
Sometimes under a burning sun, at others exposed 
tp the bitter blasts of the glacial bise, climbing 
slowly and painfully by rocky ledges or crevices 
along dangerous slopes and beetling cliffs, whence 
trees were to be hewn down, briers plucked up, 
d tothe bite or stings of the many venom- 

ous insects and serpents with which the wilder- 
nesses of the Transjurane abounded—raising by 
manual efforts alone the heavy materials neces- 
for the construction of the flights of steps and 
its rising above each other, and the deep wide 
tunnels for the passage of the mountain-torrents, 


now concealed by earth and vegetation. As all | 
Bertha’s journeys were performed on horseback, 


ier attention was necessarily directed, in an espe- 
cial manner, to the roads which intersected the 
country; and to the honour of Scotland it must 
be recorded, that she was faithfully and efficiently 
assisted in this branch of her enlightened legis- 
lation by a corps of pioneers, under the manage- 
ment of a Scotch engineer named Mackenbri or 
Mackenbren, who had found his adventurous way, 
in the eleventh century, into the Transjurane, | 
with little more than his head and hands to raise 
him to the favour of royalty, It is pleasing to 
add, that the gratitude of Bertha laid the founda- 
tion of a fortune which rendered him the stock of 
the Lords. of Tavannes, a sweet little town in the 
canton of Basle, some of whose branches are be- 
lieved to have remained within the last hundred 
years. And well did the enterprising Scot de- 
serve all he obtained from his royal mistress; 
for, among other works of great utility to the 
land of his adoption, he re-opened the celebrated | 

ss called Pierre Pertius, near the source of the | 

irs or Byrse, a singular and most picturesque | 
archway, not. far from Tavannes, formed in the 
solid rock, which, during the many ages that had 
swept over it since its Roman origin, had become 
blocked’ up, and thus closed one of the romantic | 
and grand passages of Switzerland, in addition to | 
the inconvenience to which the inhabitants were | 
subjected by its destruction. | 

“Bertha, like her great ancestor Charlemagne, | 
had a taste for agriculture, and introduced seve- 
ral kinds of trees, fruits, and flowers, sent to her | 
by Rudolph from Italy; and, ever indefatigable, 
she rode over the country in all directions, that 
she might herself choose the hills and rocks best 





arched doorway, ten or twelve feet from the ground, | in a land of everlasting happiness. Hope thus 
can be reached. only by a ladder let down from | journeys with the saddest pilgrim of the yale of 
above. The tower of Gourze, crowning a steep | tears.” 

pinnacle of the Jorat, is at the summit of a pyra-| From this quotation the nature of these Histori- 
mid of smooth turf, joining to.the very edge of | cal Pictures may be surmised; and we need hardly 
the circular walls. The tower of Bertholo, which | repeat, that it is (as we have said) of an agreeable 
has preserved her name in the patois Romane, pro- | and instructive kind. 

tected in an especial manner the royal vineyard | —_—_—_—— 
at Lutry. The tower of Moudon commanded the | LANE’S LIFE AT THE WATER-CURE. 

course of the Broie; and that of Moliére, sur- | (Second notice: conclusion.] 

named ‘ the eye of Helvetia,’ overlooked the river | We continue our notice of this entertaining Water- 
Broie on one side, and the lake on which arose work, and have first to call on the marvel-working 
the tower of Neuchatel on the other. All these} Hohenlohe, to hide his diminished head ! 

towers, now dilapidated and crumbling, were con-| «A very worthy couple, past the meridiam of 
structed by the queen as a refuge to the popula- | Jife, and who had been married eighteen years, had 
tion of their respective districts. At the first | no children. They had lived an artificial life of 
signal, lords and peasants collected together their | much gaiety, and had deemed it necessary to have 
most valuable articles, and carried them to the| a physician in close attendance for ten or twelve 
shelter of the same hospitable walls which received | years; in spite of which enviable advantage, and 














| burnt the convent of St. Gall nearly to its founda- 


themselves and families. These little miniature | 
castles had commonly only a dark but dry kitchen | 
stocked with wood, and a rude oven on the ground 
floor. A room for arms and the missives then in | 
use before the invention of gunpowder, formed | 
the first. The second was. divided into three or | 
four very tiny apartments, to separate, in some 
degree, the different classes thus thrown by a 
common calamity into collision; and the garret 
above was kept filled with grain, cheese, and pro- 
visions for the use of all the fugitives generally. 
When the little ladder was drawn up, the inmates 
were usually safe from these wandering robbers, 
and without a garrison could keep even a powerful 
enemy at bay a considerable time. 

“In one of these primitive abodes Bertha was 
herself obliged to seek security from a desperate 
body of Hungarians, who, in 927, after having 


tion, and carried fire and sword through Argovia, 
approached from the lake of Bienne. The king 
was in Italy, with a numerous force of the best 
Burgundian troops; and, in the utter impossibility 
of stemming the torrent, she fled with her children, 
her cousin Ulric, bishop of Augsburg, who had 
been just driven from his diocese by the same 
foes, her ministers, and whole court, to the tower 
of Neuchatel, where she had to mourn the death of 
the good bishop of Lausanne, Boson, murdered in 
his ninetieth year. He was the same excellent 
prelate whose consecration had been impeded by 





calculated for the site of her fortresses and castles. | thearrival of the imperial troops against Rudolph I.; 
Whilst thus exercising the noblest attributes and | and, in the hope that his age and sacred character 


avocations of royalty; when, with the monarch of | 


Israel, she could say, ‘I made me great works; 
Tbuilded me houses ; I planted me vineyards; I 
made me gardens and orchards, and I planted 
trees in them of all kinds of fruits :’ whilst thus 
sowing the germs of a new state of society—of a 
better future—she was suddenly called upon to 


would impress the barbarians with some awe, he 


the benign influence of the frequent presence of 
the Doctor, even at the dinner-table, both had gra- 
dually, sympathetically, and exactly keeping pace 
(like a true English couple), become seriously ill! 
Captain Claridge’s book was placed (by some de- 
signing person) in the hands of the lady, who, true 
to the attributes of our first mother, gave it to her 
husband, and they jointly searched among the for- 
bidden leaves. * * Soon after their 
return from the water-cure, in perfect health, the 
husband was observed to be retired in his habits, 
and frequently engaged with a legal friend, who had 
usurped the chair at the table formerly occupied 
by the physician. He was often in close consulta- 
tion, also, with his wife ; and the lady’s maid men- 
tioned to her cousin, that she heard the crackling 
of parchments on such occasions. ® * 
There were great rejoicings at the birth of the little 
girl; nor did either parent exhibit the least vexa- 
tion because she could not inherit the estates, their 
fortune being large, independent of the castle and 
the family acres. The nephews and nieces, who 
are the subjects of this distressing tale, knew that 
the will in their favour must have been superseded ; 
but, thank Heaven! the estates were yet safe (be- 
ing entailed, in the event of uncle not having an 
‘heir male’). Now, mark the thorough-going ma- 
lignity of the water-cure, only qualified by that 
deliberate and cautious conduct that, ‘wisely and 
slow,’ too surely attains its full purpose. The little 
girl had scarcely attained the age of twelve months, 
when, on the anniversary of her very birth-day— 
an heir was born! Thus was the sure expectation 
of thirteen children of a highly esteemed M.D. 





| approached them, dressed in his pontifical habits, 
| with entreaties that they would spare the lives of 

his flock. Alas! as formerly a bishop of Rome 
| was massacred by the ruthless Attila—the cruel 
| monsters, intoxicated with blood, felled him to the 


| earth, while the words of peace and blessing yet 


balked, and their prospects nipped ere they had 
budded—and all this through the avowed agency of 
the water-cure. Another and another addition was 
| at reasonable intervals made to constitute what 
| may now be truly called ‘ the family circle’ (when 
| the party is assembled at the round breakfast-table) ; 


defend herself and her dominions from that scourge | lingered on his lips. When, sated with booty and | and the habits of hydropathists being the rules of 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries, known under | violence, they at length withdrew, she quitted her | the house, it must be confessed that the children, 
the common term of Saracens, Hungarians or | little prison; by new exemptions and new liberali- who have inherited the constitution of their parents, 


Madschares. At first these visitants appeared in 
small predatory bands, confining their attacks to 
mere plunder of the defenceless, carrying off 
the spoils of the people without exercising much 
Violence towards their persons; but on each suc- 
ceeding visit they shewed themselves stronger and 
fietcer. At their dreaded approach the terrified 
santry crowded to the towns, which, in turn, 
ime the prey of the numerous troops that ere 
long descended into the country by the Pennine 
Alps and the Rhone. At this fearful juncture 
Bertha’s courage and sagacity were equally conspi- 
cuous; and the strong sense of a woman, simply 
seeking to protect her people, gave rise, perhaps, 
to the first idea of the modern telegraph. On a 
Prolonged line from the Alps to the Jura may 
yet be seen many little solid fortresses, called 
“the towers of Bertha or Bertholo ;’ they are built 
at certain distances, permitting each to understand 
ad reply to the signals of the other. All were 
‘<a for defence only, the walls very thick, 
€ windows narrow and high up; whilst the low 


ties endeavouring to raise the spirits of her people; 
and by a wise administration, confidence soon re- 
| placed fear and despair. But with her usual judg- 
ment, anticipating fresh inroads, she provided 
against a recurrence of the same horrors, by in 

creasing the number of her strong citadels. She 
founded, after this event, the castles of Champvent, 
near Yverden, and added materially to the castle 
of Vuffiens. Amid these active employments and 
public cares she had become twice again a mother ; 
and every successive year proved, that toil and 
sorrow is ordinarily the lot of aill—the common 
lot, from which the good and the gifted, the noble 
and the serf, are not, cannot, from the nature of 
man, be exempt. Yet let it not be thought that 
this world is either a dreary desert, or a garden 
filled with delicious fruits, forbidden to man’s touch. 
Flowers are yet more numerous on the path of 
life than thorns; and, even where adversity rules 
the dark destiny of some one hapless traveller, we 





good seed,’ even he shall finally garner his sheaves 


are told that, ‘if he will go on his way bearing | 


| exhibit a formidable array of healthful faces. 1 
may add, that the eldest boy has, at this time, at- 
tained an age which qualifies him to advocate the 

principles in which he has been trained; for, hav- 
| ing detected the lady’s maid peeping through the 
| key-hole, and having deliberated, squirted a quan- 
| tity of ink into her eye, he stated, that he did it to 
| give her an opportunity of trying the water-cure. 

“‘In the inference which is implied in this tale 
let me not be misunderstood: I candidly admit that 

many people who have never been water- patients 
have babies. Let any sceptic, who desires to’be 
convinced, go to the Regent’s Park on a fine Sun- 
day afternoon, and conviction will flash upon his 
| mind. All that I assert is, that there is a marked 
and characteristic distinction between water babies 
and ‘ wine-and-beer’ babies; betwe «1 those who 
come into the world under the influ 1ceof spirits 
mighty to destroy, and the more forranate whose 
| Sponsor is the lovely and the faithful Undine.” 

| We have already alluded to the wit effervesced 

| by the water-cure, and the personal exposure which 
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most of its operations induce. Of the latter a no- 
tion may be gathered by the engraving of the 
douche at page 99, and the following extracts : 

“ T have had my experience of this glorious bath. 
Every symptom proves that it agrees with me. It 
was an anxious point with me to take it discreetly 
—according to the doctor’s directions. First on 
the back between the shoulders, then down the 
Spine, then on the right shoulder, and on the whole 
of the right side; never on the head, until, having 
received it one full minute, I placed my hands (the 
fingers interlaced) over my head, and so broke the 
compact column into a delicious shower of foam. 
The fall of water is nearly twenty feet from the 
cistern. A pipe descends about two feet from the 
cistern, tapering downwards to concentrate the 
force of the fall. With me the reaction was im- 
mediate. On going to the dressing-room I was 
instantly hot. The attendant (my friend Bardon) 
said that I shone ‘like a new guinea.’ Had I 
headache ?—No. Was I giddy?—No. Warm ?— 
AmTI not? All was perfection! Sterling was in 
some horror at the glimpse that he got of me in 
the douche. He tried to look, but the spray! He 
is examining the furniture at the douche baths, 
In a corner of one dressing-room is a broken chair. 
‘What does it mean?’ A stout lady, being alarmed 
at the great fall from the cistern, to reduce the 
height, carefully placed what was a chair, and stood 
upon it. Down came the column of water—smash 
went the chair to bits—and down fell the poor lady 
prostrate. She was better after a week. The force 
of the water may be conceived from this fact: 
Last winter a man was being douched, when an 
icicle that had been formed in the night was dis- 
lodged by the first rush of water, and fell on his 
back.. Bardon, seeing the wound and the plen- 
tiful bleeding, stopped the douche in alarm; but 
the douchee had not felt the blow as anything 
unusual. He had douched daily, and calculated 

on such a force as he had experienced. I may 
have instilled into my description of this glorious 
bath something to feed the dread of it which every 
one feels at first; but let me add that I never 
asked any one his or her estimate of the douche 
who did not eulogise it highly. That it is danger- 
ous in certain conditions of body there is no doubt; 
and the indiscriminate use of it has produced dan- 
gerous and even fatal results. Witness the cau- 
tion of the doctor in my case, and give him credit 
for far more than you know, for some details are 
inadmissible which would bear me out, Hear 
also Sir E. B. Lytton: ‘ Never let the eulogies which 
many will pass upon the douche (the popular bath) 
tempt you to take it on the sly, unknown to your 
adviser. The douche is dangerous when the body 
is unprepared—when the heart is affected—when 
apoplexy may be feared.’ How I enjoyed mounting 
the high hill again with Sterling! I never felt such 
animal exhilaration! He is delighted with Bar- 
don, who, after the morning bath, scratches him 
horribly with his new sheet (every patient buys a 
blanket and a pair of coarse sheets), and then says, 
‘ Never mind, sir, you'll soon get used to it;’ then 
goes on polishing away with double energy. Ster- 
ling shirks the doctor—gets behind the door when 
he sees him coming. He becomes Mrs. M‘Claire’s 
fag, and is very dutiful at breakfast and dinner. 
Miss Asplin is going away. The doctor has more 
than once found tarts, and other improprieties 
and combustibles, concealed in her drawers; and 
lately saw the warming-pan walking up stairs; 
but he collared it, and scolded the maid for con- 
senting to help her to such an inflammatory bed- 
fellow. A warming-pan in a cold water cure es- 
tablishment! Miss Asplin, for that misdemeanour, 
was politely requested to return home; such a 
propensity might be catching, and insubordina- 
tion must not be allowed to prevail. Moreover, 
she shirks her sitzes. ° ° bd 

“To the hills with Sterling and him after douche. 
Ned asks to douche the next hot day. Bardon had 
made this memorable speech, while polishing off 
Sterling, and enjoining him as ustial to dry well’his 





hair: ‘Somehow, sir, I should have liked to have 
douched that Townley, but he was raather shy of 
any body seeing of him undressed.’ This, from 
the most discreet and well- conducted, well-manner- 
ed man that ever touched up a gentleman, did his 
back hair, or encouraged its growth, was most strik- 
ing. It was, however, easily analysed, and proved 
to exhibit nothing beyond a kindly, respectful so- 
licitude. These military men never lose their 
straight-forward blunt sincerity of manner.” 

This Mr. Townley, it seems, ran restive a little. 
He “ walked (says Mr. Lane) as well as the best of 
us, and was a delightful walking companion, full 
of anecdote, of solid information, and a quiet dry 
humour all his own; but we could not inoculate 
him with a love for Malvern. Enumerating the 
varied attractions of the place, I unluckily wound 
up with the charming drives; when he admitted 
that it is ‘a delightful place to get away from.’ ” 

Returning to the wit which is pumped into the 
system as the peccant humours are “ packed”’ out, 
we have to quote: 

“A walk with the doctor. He disapproves 
of the fagging system altogether. He has not 
hitherto interfered so as to spoil sport; he is too 
happy to trace our merriment to the working of 
the influences of the water-cure upon our temper, 
and natural tendency towards what is joyous. He 
has no objection to be a butt in moderation, but he 
will not allow unwholesome things to be brought 
into the house. I trembled and suggested—gin- 
gerbread? but found that he had no hostility to it, 
if not indulged in at improper times, to antici- 
pate his roast mutton (which he had no desire to 
save). * * * 

“ The doctor says that when I get away I shall 
begin to gain flesh; adding, ‘ The water treatment 
puts a man into condition. If too fat, it melts it 
away; if too thin, flesh is surely gained. It brings 
a man to his standard weight. There are several 
well-marked examples of this now here.’ 


‘ body politic,’ and dissolves it. * * * 

“ While lying awake in expectation of the wet 
sheet, I heard a cuckoo, very hoarse, and singing 
‘flat.’ After every repetition of the vile note, 
another younger cuckoo struck up in perfect tune; 
and this followed so close upon the other, that I 


was perfectly sure it was done to set the old pig- | 


headed bird right. But it was of no avail that he 
said as plainly as words could convey, ‘ That is 
not a third! listen to me!’ the old sinner had no 
ear, or refused to be corrected by such an upstart. 
Mr. Bode said the other day that cuckoos and 
cowslips are ibiquitous (a good word). * * * 

“ With every disposition to foster a kindly feel- 
ing towards beasts and birds, especially the do- 
mestic classes, I can have no sympathy with geese. 
(I may have given evidences in my diary of a fel- 
low-feeling; but if so, I am sorry for it.) I repeat 
that—although even a pig has my sympathy, at a 
respectful distance, especially a baby pig—I detest 


-geese, and do not feel for them. Their gait and 


shape they cannot help; but their deportment and 
manners are offensive in the extreme. You pass 
near a group of these ungainly birds, and if their 
cleanly appearance should prepossess you, every 
favourable impression is quickly dissipated by the 
offensive manner in which they turn their backs, 
and, hastening to the side of the road, depute two 
or three of the party to turn round, open their 
mouths, and swear at you horribly and hissingly. 
Never was any thing so ungracious. What have 
you done to deserve it? Really, in the country — 
on a Sunday,—when you have a ready greeting for 
all, it is too disgusting! It is of no use to reply to 
the foremost, ‘ You’re another.’ No—there is no- 
thing to be done to satisfy the mind by way of a 
retort. Silent scorn, or the ‘cut contemplative,’ is 
your only course. Roast them, add high seasoning 
and apple-sauce ;—they deserve their fate. * * * 

“Mr. Waite told us, at supper-time, that he had 
seen, at St.'Anne’s well, a bride and a bridegroom, 
who made no secret of the fact of their marriage 


The | 
water-cure asserts that a ‘corporation’ is not a| 


this morning. They were accompanied 
lady’s mother, and a little discussion took place 
to whose resources should be drawn upon for ihe 
Malvern cakes and imperial pop. The gentlem; 
was urgent in tendering his money, and the olf 
lady still insisted, when the bride interposed ; « 
Jem, let mother pay, can’t you? and, if 
help it for once,—don’t be a fool.’ * 

‘* My drawing of Mrs. Delmour is Pronounced 
‘lovely—very like, and very pretty ;’ and Mr, Ho 
says, that there is a peculiar expression in the 
mouth—that when a lady desires to compose her 
mouth to a bland and serene character, she should, 
just before entering the room, say, Besom, and k 
the expression into which the mouth subsides until 
the desired effect upon the company is evident 
If, on the other hand, she wish to assume a dis. 
tinguished and somewhat noble bearing, not sug. 
gestive of sweetness, she should say, Brush, the 
result of which is infallible. This golden rule 
should be framed and glazed by Mr. Beard and M. 
Claudet, and exhibited in their waiting-rooms for 
the instruction of ail who intend to submit to the 
Daguerreotype portraiture.” 

We have noted much more of this volume for 
quotation, but it has already trenched too far u 
our limits, and we must wind up. A club, on the 
plan of Dr. Wilson’s establishment, is proposed 
for London,-—a fine house, somewhere about Ken- 
sington Gore.* It is confessed, that after the wa. 
ter-cure, crisises or “disturbances” of the consti- 
tution often ensue; and Dr. W. holds that no useful 
hydropathiec practice can be carried on in low situ. 
ations, or near the beds of rivers. For the rest, 
were we to follow our author’s prescription, our 
entire lives would be spent in packing, bathing, 
sitzing, douching, sweating, and water-swallowing; 
from which may we be preserved in the ordinary 
manner, and, as it is written in Anthony and Cleo- 
| patra,— 

‘* Let the Egyptians and Phoenicians go a-ducking.” 


Now, 
you can 
* ¢@ 





PERSIA: PERSIAN POETS AND POETRY, 
[Second notice: conclusion.} 
In 1814 Sir Gore Ouseley returned home through 
Russia, on his whole route being honoured and 
| feted in consequence of the services he had rendered 
| Russia by his political influence in Persia; and 





| his diary is full of pleasant anecdote, Ex. gr. at 
Stavropol we read: 

“The streets are wide, the houses regularly 
built, and a good many of them of stone. Aswe 
passed close by the house of Bagration, I thought 
it would only be civil to go in with, him to it, at 
which he seemed highly gratified. His house was 
very neatly furnished, and, what was surprising, 
the cabinet-ware, which was uncommonly well fi- 
nished and tastily invented, was all, made. by his 
own carpenter at Stavropol. The prinee solicited 
me to take a little tea; and as it is very offensive 
in Russia to leave a man’s house without taking 
some refreshment, I of course consented, although 
we had not yet dined. Whilst sitting here, three 
Persians came in, who had been made captives by 
the Turcomans in their youth, and had, afterva 
tious eventful incidents, passed forty or fifty years 
of their lives in this city. One was. a native of 
Asterabad, a strong, hale, talkative man of eighty- 
| six years of age; another was an Ispahani, ¥ 
was turned of fifty when Nadir Shab was killed 
and by his own account was 120 years of age. This 
man had lived in Stavropol during the reign of 
five different emperors and empresses. The third, 
who was 150 years old, appeared as lively asia 
man of forty. He was a native of Bostam, and an 
eunuch, and had met with the most extraordinary 
adventures. He said he was eighty odd years old 
when Nadir Shah was killed; that he had knowa 
Shah Tahmés from his infancy. Wishing,to MY 
his memory, we endeavoured to puzzle bim by : 
ing him about other branches of the Sefiai family, 














saan ise Sl 
* There is also, we learn, a proposal afloat for establish: 
ing a Mesmeric Club.—Ed. L. G. 
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SS : 
d the most perfect recollection of 
- oor when asked if he had not seen 
ugh ofthis world, he said No; that although 
ready to go when God called him, he still would 
cheerfully remain as long as God permitted 
: * * * 


oe postilions in this country are the most 
judicrous people in the world. They are indis- 
criminately old men with flowing beards, or boys 
of ten or twelve years old; and their dress on the 
hottest day a large loose coat of coarse woollen 
cloth tied round the middle, loose pantaloons or 
breeches, woollen rags wrapped round their legs 
and tied with cords, and either boots or back san- 
dals, His hat is high in the crown, and spacious 
in the leaf, like those worn by Quakers, but cari- 
catured. . They have not any fixed side to ride on 
as postilions—sometimes both on the right, or both 
on the left horse, but oftener diagonally, i.e. the 
foremost postilion on the near horse, and the wheel 
one on the off horse.”’ 

At Petersburgh the Emperor Alexander received 
him most graciously. ‘‘ He spoke of his visit to 
England, and expatiated with rapture on the fasci- 
nating manners of the Prince Regent, the flourish- 
ing state of the capital and the whole country, the 
comfort and aisance of all ranks of people. He 
observed upon the neatness and cleanliness of the 

lish, and contrasted them with that of the 
Dutch. The latter, he said, carried their cleanli- 
ness to a degree of pedantry, ‘ ils étoient pedan- 
tesquement propres ;’ but you often find a dirty 
master.in a very clean house. In England, on 
the contrary, the farther you dive into their re- 
cesses, the more you observe of their comforts and 
aisance,”’ 

Sir Gore also on “his arrival in England met 
with the kindest reception from the Prince Regent. 
The recent glorious event of the battle of Waterloo, 
indeed, which appeared to be the presage of per- 
petual peace and security, without rendering the 
ome insensible to the merits of those who had 
served her effectually during the struggles of the 
past years, in a certain degree eclipsed them. A 
short period of repose sufficed to revive attention 
to'those differences which had been disregarded in 
the anxiety of a common danger, and the relations 
between Russia and Persia again formed a subject 
of discussion in England. But it seemed at first 
as if all national had merged in European interests. 
Sir Gore, however, received both attention and 
reward ‘sufficiently gratifying and generous; and 
the'very general respect with which he was regarded 
tepaid him for his dangers and exertions. He re- 
tired to his villa in Hertfordshire to obtain that 
repose of body and mind which both he and Lady 
Ouseley so much needed. Here he resided many 
years, fulfilling the duties of a country gentleman 
and a-good neighbour. His amiable disposition, 
cheerful manners, and entertaining and instructive 
conversation, induced many to seek his acquaint- 
ance and society; and he enjoyed the friendship 
of the most illustrious individuals in the land. He 
subsequently removed to Hall-Barn Park, near 
Beconsfield, in Bucke, where he resided until his 
death:) He was sworn one of the lords of the 
privy-council in 1819, and in 1821 assisted official- 
ly at'the coronation of King George IV. In the 
year 1823, Sir Gore Ouseley, in conjunction with 
Sir George Staunton, Mr. Haughfon, Mr. Shake- 
Speare, Sir’ Alexander Johnstone, Dr. Noehden, 
and other Oriental scholars, assisted Mr. Cole- 
brooke in the institution of the Royal Asiatic So- 
Gety of London.” 

ore touching on the notices of the poets, we 
any Samet apiece of Persian poetical netted his- 
fr Sir Gore epoke of “a curious property be- 
oo Persia to belong to one species of rose. 
said that he once, after enjoying the scent of 
ree Toses, felt symptoms of a cold in the head so 
' ortly afterwards as to feel almost persuaded that 
scent had m some manner caused it. Upon 
mentioning his impression to some Persians, the 
declared: tha in Kind of 
tthe fragrance of a certain kind of 








rose was always followed by that unpleasant result. 
Sir Gore then quoted a Persian distich, which he 
had probably subsequently discovered, to the fol- 
lowing effect: ‘Give me wine, but not that wine 
which causes indigestion; give me roses, but not 
those roses which produce a cold in the head.’” 

Miss Costello has made the productions of most 
of the poets here sketched and illustrated familiar 
with every class of refined and literary readers, to 
whom the actual additional particulars brought 
from the stores of so accomplished a Persian scho- 
lar as Sir Gore Ouseley will be most welcome. 
The footing on which the bards stood with the 
mightiest and most despotic rulers is a remarkable 
feature in Eastern society, and shews how poets 
were estimated in those days and climes. Still, when 
we come upon the specimens which called forth 
such gifts or such wrath, we are sorry to be com- 
pelled to take their perfect grace of composition 
and magical power upon trust—for without a tho- 
rough knowledge of the language they are unintel- 
ligible. We will, nevertheless, copy a few quota- 
tions, such as may be understood and relished to a 
certain extent. 

Nizami.— Towards the close of his life he chiefly 
passed his time in retirement, seldom conversing 
with mankind. 

‘ As a sweet rose confined in the tight bud of 

melancholy, 

Thus am I become a recluse inhabitant of the 
temple.’ 

Atabeg Kizl Arslan, wishing much to enjoy the 
pleasure of Nizami’s society, sent a person to re- 
quest his attendance. An answer was returned 
that Nizami being a recluse had ceased to frequent 
the courts of princes. The king, wishing to ascer- 
tain whether this modest independence was assumed 
or real, himself visited Nizami, who, by the miracu- 
lous powers granted to him by the Almighty, dis- 
covered the monarch’s intention, and also that he 
looked upon him in rather a contemptuous light. 
He, therefore, by the force of his sanctity caused 
the vision of a royal throne to appear before the 
eyes of the atabeg, and all the pageantry of royalty 
attached to it, with a train of courtiers and servants 
decked out in brocade andjewels, all waiting upon 
the sheikh, who appeared seated on the throne. 
When King Arslan beheld this unlooked-for splen- 
dour he was confounded, and in respectful hu- 
mility approached Nizami with the intention of 
kissing his feet; but at that moment the sheikh 
removed the illusion from before the atabeg’s eyes, 
and appeared to him, what in truth he was, an old 
and decrepid man, sitting on a piece of felt, near 
the mouth of a cave, with the holy book, pen and 
ink, an oratory, and a staff placed before him. The 
king kissed the sheikh’s hand with respect, and 
ever after entertained for him the most sincere 
veneration. Nizami also became the friend of the 
prince, and sometimes went to visit him.” 

From the Diwan of Abdul Wasaa.—‘* The author of 
this collection of odes, idyls, and elegies, Abdul 
Wasaa, was born in the hills of Ghurjistan, whence 
he took his Takhalis, or poetical title of Jebeli, or 
‘ Mountaineer.’ Although he traced his ancestry 
up to Ali, or, in other words, was a Seyed, the 
poverty of his parents forced him to follow the 
pursuits of a rustic. It was whilst tending a field 
of cotton from the incursions of a herd of camels, 
that Sultan Sanjar, a Siljaki monarch, who greatly 
patronised poets and learned men, first discovered 
the poetical talents of Abdul Wasaa whilst yet a 
youth, who, unconscious of the approach of his 
royal auditor, comically apostrophised the intruding 
camels with the following tetrastic : 

*O camels! with necks like flasks, I know what 
you wish to do! In vain you stretch out your 
long necks, for you shall not eat the cotton.’ 

This indication of talent pleased the sultan so 
mucb, that he immediately took him into his 
service, and gave him a highly finished education. 
His majesty’s pains were amply rewarded, for Ab- 
dul Wasaa became a perfect master of the art of 
poetry, both in the Arabic and Persian languages, 


being reckoned by Jami (in his Bebaristan) to have 
excelled all his contemporaries in the kasideh 
(elegy and panegyric). He adds that as yet no- 
body has been found that could compose a poem 
equal to one of his which begins thus : 

* Who possesses like thee a mistress so lovely, 
so animated, and so heart-attracting ?’ 

Jami, whose judgment was most excellent, quotes 
the following lines, as worthy of all praise: 

‘The world contains not a face of beauty so 
heart-inflaming as thine. In this extended 
city there is not a youth of such soul-consum- 
ing attractions. Since I have dwelt upon thy 
countenance, blooming like the tulip fresh with 
dew, lovely as the narcissus, like the tulip I 
blossom forth with rapture at thy presence, 
or, like the narcissus, droop my head in an- 
guish at thy absence.’ ” 

Selmén.—* When death was evidently approach- 
ing its victim, this worthy pupil of the highly gifted 
poet and philosopher, Selman composed the fol- 
lowing affecting farewell : 

‘ From the seat of empire of the soul I one day 
visited the habitations of mortals. For a short 
time I was here a stranger, but I now return 
to the home from whence I came. 
was the servant of a lord, from whose pre- 
sence I absentéd myself, but I now go before 
my master again, shamefaced and abashed, 
bearing with me my sword and winding-sheet: 

That holy bird, my soul, was for some time con- 
fined in this mortal cage; but the cage is now 
broken and the bird fli¢s again to its beloved 
fields. . 

Adieu, my friends and companions, my further 
sojourn in this world is forbidden, but may 
you enjoy every blessing and happiness in that’ 
abode from which I am now hastening.’ ” 

Amir Khisré “ultimately retired from all worldly 
pursuits, and gave himself up to the cultivation 
of poetry, science, and philosophy. But however 
assiduously he devoted his fime to learning and 
abstruse study, he did not disdain to make him- 
| self completely mastér of the fascinating scien¢e” 
of music. An anecdote is related of him, whén 
addressed by a professional musician, urging him 
to admit the great superiority of music over the 
poetry which it accompanied.’ Khisra replied to 


—_ 





him with great good humour and wit, allowing due 


though he could not agree with the singer that his 
| music went as well with a simple hah, bah, or hah, 
| hah, as if chanted with poetry, he ultimately satis- 
| fied him that poetry was superior to music by the 
concluding stanza : : 

‘ Consider poetry as a bride, and music as her 
ornaments and jewels; yet if the bride be 
beautiful, it is not a fault if she be even di- 
vested of ornaments and jewels.’”’ 

One would think that the spirit of Khisra@ had 
descended into Charles Swain: sce his “ Dramatic 
Chapter XIV.” in No. 1530 of the Literary Gazette, 
p. 457, for the curious coincidence of mind in re- 
gard to music and poetry. 

Khdékéni.—* The Kbakan Manucheher Shirwan 
Shah was his patron; and for one poem in his 
praise presented Khakani with the munificent gift 
of a thousand golden dinars, besides in other modes 
favouring him with high distinction and royal 
bounty. His Takhalis, or poetical title, had been 
Hakaiki hitherto; but to mark his gratitude for 
the Khak4n’s generous conduct he adopted that of 
Khbakani. Presuming possibly on the king’s fami- 
liarity and kindness, he on one occasion sent the 
following lines to him: 

‘ Bestow on me a warm vest, in which I can 
wrap up my breast, or a fair slave whom I can 
fold to my bosom.’ 

(The play on the words weshek and weshék must 
of course be lost to the English reader.) When 
the Khakan perused this couplet he was en- 
raged. at the doubt cast upon his generosity by 
the word or, which he thought implied that he 





| merit to the enchanting power of melody; and al-’ 
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would only grant one of his requests instead of 
both vest and slave; and yielding to a passionate 
feeling of offended dignity, he sent an order to 
Khakani to prepare for condign punishment. The 
poet, with great ingenuity, seized a fly, cut off his 
wings and feet in the presence of the king’s mes- 
senger, and sent him back with the dismembered 
fly and the following message : ‘ I wrote the word 


with \y, not the unhappy word or |,, but this 


naughty fly alighted on the dot of the ba (with) 
whilst the ink was yet wet, and with its feet ex- 
tended it so as to make it a double dot ya (or), 
otherwise it would have been, as I originally in- 
tended it should be, confident in your majesty’s 
usual generosity, a request for both vest and slave.’ 
This apology was kindly received, and the poet 
eontinued in the highest favour with his sovereign 
ever after, until, weary of the life of a courtier, he 
intimated his wish to retire to a more humble and 
quiet resting-place. This, however, displeased 
the emperor so much, that he kept him in prison 
for seven months, and only released him ou Kha- 
kani’s pleading an urgent intention of performing 
a pilgrimage to Mecca. It was on this long jour- 
ney, through the two countries of Persian and 
Arabian Irak, that he composed the volume now 
in review.” 

Sendi.— When Sultan Ibrahim of Ghazni de- 
termined upon attacking the infidel idolaters of 
India, Hakim Sendai composed a poem in his praise, 
and was hurrying to the court to present it before 
that monarch’s departure. There was at that time 
in Ghazni a madman known as Lai Khar (the ox- 
eater), who often in his incoherent wanderings 
uttered sentiments and observations worthy of a 
sounder head-piece : he was addicted to drinking 
wine, and frequented the bath, it so happened 
that Sendi, in passing a garden, heard the notes of 
@ song, and stopped to listen. After some time 
the singer, who was Lai Khar, addressing the cup- 
bearer, said, ‘ Saki, fill a bumper, that I may drink 
to the blindness of our Sultan, Ibrahim.’ The 
Saki remonstrated, and said it was wrong to wish 
that so just a king should become blind. The mad- 
man answered that he deserved blindness for his 
folly in leaving so fine a city as Ghazni, which re- 
quired his presence and care, to go on a fool’s 
errand in such a severe winter. Li Khar then 
ordered the Saki to fill another cup, that he might 
drink to the blindness of Hakim Sen4i. The cup- 
bearer still more strongly remonstrated against this 
toast, urging the universally esteemed character of 
the poet, whom every one loved and respected. 
The madman contended that Sendai merited the 
malediction even more than the king; for with all 
his science and learning, he yet appeared ignorant 
of the purposes for which the Almighty had created 
him ; and when he shortly came before his Maker, 
and was asked what he brought with him, he could 
only produce panegyrics on kings and princes,— 
mortals like himself. These words made so deep 
an impression on the sensitive mind of the pious 
philosopher, that he secluded himself from the 
world forthwith, and gave up all the luxuries and 
vanities of courts.” 

_ Neziri.—“ Originally a goldsmith in his native 
city, a desire to see the world and a love of travel 
at an early age induced him to depart from it, and 
sojourn for some time at Kashan, beloved and re- 
spected by his fellow-poets Hatem of Kashan, Fa- 
hami, Maksad, Shujaa, and Rezai, although vastly 
excelling them in the beauty and sweetness of his 
poetry. With Abdullah Beg he journeyed east- 
ward, and arriving in Hindistan, had the happi- 
ness of being presented to the munificent favour 
and patronage of Abdurrahim Khan, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the imperial forces, and Khan 
i Khanan. His talents and the delightful charms 
of his conversation soon raised him beyond all 
competitors in the good graces of his patron, who, 
ere long, introduced him to the notice of the Mo- 
ghul emperor, Jehfingir. On being requested by 
that monarch to compose a poem on the palace 








which he was then building, Neziri recited extem- 
pore an ode, of which the following is a couplet: 

‘O! may the dust of thy threshold be received 
as powdered sandal-wood on the heads of 
chiefs! May the eyelashes of crowned heads 
be the besoms of thy road !’ 

The emperor, for this extravagant compliment, 
bestowed upon him three thousand acres of land.” 

* It is mentioned in a book entitled ‘ The Say- 
ings of Poets’ that another poet had adopted the 
Takhalis (poetical title) of Neziri, which rendered 
it necessary to distinguish Muhammed Husein as 
Neziri of Nishapar. A council of poets, however, 
confident of the generous disposition of Neziri, and 
knowing that he was rich, whilst his namesake was 
poor, negotiated and ordained that the former 
should purchase one letter (the final ya) from the 
latter at the price of 10,000 rupees (ya being the 
numeral ten), which was at once liberally agreed 
to; so that the poor ‘ Neziri’ became ‘ Nezir,’ but 
at the same time a richer man than he ever ex- 
pected to be as ‘ Neziri,’ and Nishaptri was left in 
undisputed possession of his Takhalis, ‘ Neziri.’ 
The unequalled beauty of Neziri’s poetry obtained 
for him the highest praises from his own country- 
men, as well as the poets of Hindistan, particularly 
of the celebrated Mirza Bidil. He was universally 
allowed to be a perfect master in the art of poetry, 
and his odes are quoted as the best model of lyric 
lore. The famous Saib says of him: 

*O Séib, what a fancy to conceive you should 
ever equal Neziri! Even Urfi could never 
reach his power of song.’ 

Yet Saéib was celebrated for his odes, ard Urfi for 
his elegies. Sdib in another of his poems praises 
the incomparable talents of Neziri, whom he de- 
signates as the ‘ sweet-voiced nightingale of Nisha- 
par,’ &c.” 

In the Seven Faces, a very singular series, there 
is a striking lesson given to the School of Architec- 
ture, a distant and European copying of the prin- 
ciple of which might have no bad effect in the im- 
provements (?) of London. 

The architect Semnar built a palace for the great 
Sultan Naoman, the history of which is preserved 
as follows : 

“ At length it was reported to Naomdn that an 
architect of wonderful talent resided in Greece, 
named Semnér (a descendant of the celebrated 
S4m,) in whose hands the hardest rocks, plastic as 
wax, were thrown into the most varied and beauti- 
ful forms. This matchless builder had raised many 
sumptuous palaces in Syria and Egypt, each of 
which, in its particular taste, was a model of per- 
fection. Indians, Greeks, and Chinese, were equally 
humbled by the superiority of his abilities. As a 
person whose art could raise a structure even of 
clay so high and glorious as to steal away the light 
from the stars, like Pliny, was best calculated to 
gratify Naoman’s wishes, he was anxious to possess 
a builder of such wonderful talents, and sent offers 
of a very tempting nature to Semnar, and succeeded 
in enticing him away from his admirers in Greece. 
Materials of every description being profusely sup- 
plied, and the wishes of Naoman perspicuously ex- 
plained to the architect, the mighty work com- 
menced, and, by incessant labour, was completed at 
the end of the fifth year. The finishing was so ex- 
quisite as to give to the store and cement the lus- 
tre of gold and silver. Around its huge dome he 
painted the heavenly planets ; its turrets and towers 
resembled the mansions of the moon. A sight of 
it to a person wearied and fatigued became a re- 
storative balsam like the most refreshing sleep, 
and the thirsty by looking on it felt the most grate- 
ful moisture descend on their parched lips. The 
sun’s reflected rays from this bright building bound 
a fillet over the gazing eyes, similar to the effect 
produced by the dazzling refulgence of a Houri’s 
glance. Within, it was the picture of paradise ; 
without, it showed the grace and grandeur of the 
heavenly spheres. From its rich varnish of glue 
and milk the surrounding landscapes were reflected 
as from the brightest mirror. With the continued 


toils of days and nights this beauteous 

a lovely bride, came forth in orname : 
colour, for three could be plainly ‘ie aie 
cerulian blue, pure white, and dazzling 

The reflection of the bright blue of the re 
dyed it in the sweet tint of the sap hire ; the noon, 
tide rays cast upon it the dazzling hue of the topa,. 
and when the sun placed on his head a dark red 
cloud, this wonderful building appeared to the ad. 
miring eye in the modest white of the lily, 
— to the quantity of light thrown u ity 
surface, did it imitate the various ¢ 

the European and the African. omplexton of 

“When Semnér had finished this costly edifice, 
so much beyond the expectation of his employer 
his merits were duly appreciated, and his laboury 
crowned with the highest applause. It wag 
Khavarnak. The reward of the architect's sup. 
cessful skill was not confined to praise alone, for 
Naoman showered on him gifts of double the value 
that his fondest expectations could ever have fan. 
cied; camel-loads of pure gold, pearls and preci 
stones, amber and musk, and all in such abundant 
portions as would enable him to pase a long life in 
the affluence of wealth. Naomén was aware that 
he who wishes to possess splendid works of art 
must throw wide the gates of liberality. A cook 
who is sparing of spice, condiment, fuel, can- 
not expect that the feast will be admired by the in- 
vited guests. When the architect experienced this 
unlooked-for bounty he apologised, and said,‘0 
king, had I anticipated such nobleness and gene- 
rosity, I should have bestowed two-fold exertion 
on my work, and made it infinitely more worthy 
of your highness’s greatness and munificence,’ 
‘ What,’ cried Naoman, ‘ do you conceive it possi- 
ble that with a larger supply of materials, and a 
promise of higher compensation for your labours, 
you could build anything more beautiful than Kha. 
varnak?’ ‘ Yes, sire,’ replied Semnar; “ if your 
Majesty wished for something absolutely incom- 
parable, I could erect such a palace that Khavar- 
nak should appear a mere nothing in comparison. 
In this I have only made use of three colours; in 
that a hundred different tints should unite their 
varied excellence. That which was common stone 
in the one should be the finest ruby in the other. 
Khavarnak possesses but one dome, but the other, 
like the etherial world, should glory in seven.’ 

“ Naoman coloured up with heated anger on 
hearing this vainboasting, and his inflamed coun- 
tenance caused a conflagration in the stores of 
manly beneficence. A king is a fire, from the 
blaze of which he only is secure who looks on it 
from afar. His fire is a rose-garden, in which « 
person may load himself with fair flowers, but he 
will one day find that a thorn from amongst them 
has pierced his heart. A king is as the tendrilof 
a vine, which entwineth not itself around the cau- 
tious man who keepeth his due distance; but woe 
to the man who approaches to unequal intimacy, 
from which disentanglement is impossible but with 
the loss of life. Naomén’s pride ‘ that, 
if Semnar was allowed to live, possibly some rival 
in wealth and power might through his means be 
enabled to erect a palace of greater celebrity than 
his own; he therefore ordered his people to put him 
to death. Thus did they dig up this eypress from 
the garden of life; his eyes were covered, and be 
was thrown from*the summit of the palace. 4 
hold the waywardness of destiny, which made 
proud monument of his skill and labour the um 
conscious instrument of his destruction! = 
number of tedious years he raised this a 
unparalleled altitude, yet in one short moment . 
was hurled to dissolution at its base ; long was its 
in reaching its summit, but rapid was bis fall = 
foundation. Heedlessly did he light up ® fire 
which he was himself ultimately to be 
When he raised the building with labour — 
severance to the height of one hundred yards, re 
was he aware that in death he should measure 
descent. Had he anticipated thatits altitude 





prove his destruction, he would have desisted when 
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—————————— 
the wails reached three yards elevation. Ascend 
with fear and caution the steps of a throne, that if 
you fall you may not be crushed to death from your 
j elevation. The name of Naoman was 
yeised as high as the heavens, in consequence of 
his.being the possessor of this wonderful edifice. 
some was he named the ‘ Absolute Enchanter,’ 
py. others. he was distinguished as the ‘ Lord of 
arnak.’”’ 
Oe conclude with a sample of education from 
same source : 
— regarded Behram as the light of his 
eyes; no father could love a son with fonder af- 
fection ; and the circumstance that his son, who was 
named Naoman, had imbibed milk from the same 
breast that gave nourishment to Behram, helped 
to cement the affectionate union. These two 
blooming princes, of equal age, and similar incli- 
gations, were never a moment asunder; as the sun 
is ever accompanied by light, so shone the youth- 
fal Naoman about his beloved Behram. They 
read together, and made great proficiency in the 
arts, sciences, and languages. They were taught 
Arabic, Persian, and Greek, and studied the ethics 
gnd moral philosophy of the fire-worshippers. The 
king, Menzer, was himself a miracle of knowledge; 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, the seven 
planets, and the twelve signs of the zodiac were 
ranged in order before his enlightened understand- 
ing. He was also deeply versed in arithmetic, a 
perfect almegist in pure and mixed mathematics, 
and an unequalled astronomer and astrologer. 
Seeing that the Persian prince was well inclined 
to the cultivation and acquirement of knowledge, 
this accomplished king devoted his talents and his 
time to perfecting his education. The surprising 
evolutions of the heavens, and the wondrous mys- 
teries of the earth, with the most hidden secrets of 
nature, he one by one explained to his enraptured 
qind; so that in a short time Behram became a 
proficient in the principles of every science, and at- 
tained a practical knowledge of the astronomical 
tables, and of the use of the astrolabe. When Menzer 
found his pupil all perfect in literary and scientific 
accomplishments, he instructed him in the royal and 
manly exercise of gav and changan, the manage- 
went of a horse, and the uses of sword, spear, bow 
od arrows; in all of which he became so expert, 
that he seemed able to pull off the nails from the 
strong talons of the lion, and tear out the eyes of 
the watchful wolf. The bright sword (ray) of the 
morning’s dawn yielded the palm in splendour to 
his sbield-piercing spear, the swift course of its 
i y hours appeared loitering-by slow, com- 
pared with his steed’s rapid onset. With as much 
gase a8 others could pierce silken vestments would 
bis flying arrow transfix the hardest rock. His 
waerring aim was so wonderful, that the sleeping 
—_a on the sanaee tree of the forest received his 
ow 'S point without again opening his eyes, thus 
sealed in the sleep of death. Awhen he rw the 
flipty rock with bis highly watered blade, the stone 
itself gave way as. water, but water the colour of 
é.. The impetuous thrust of his spear passed 
through the hardest oak of the forest with just as 
wuch facility as if pushed against the suspended 
ung. There appeared to be no resistance. His 
‘arrow rushed clean through the thick neck and 
mane of the fiercest lion; his sword hewed down 
the opposing entrance (the dragon) of the hidden 
treasure-chamber. When shooting at a mark, his 
pointed arrow-head divided a slender hair; "and 
whether the object was far or near, if even a sha- 
wn or the light itself, his unerring shaft was sure 
teach it; may, such was his good fortune, that 
abunals even out of common bow-shot distance fell 
# prey to his fateful arrow. He fought with the 
Sger and wrestled with the lion as a matter of 
amusement, and his name in Arabia became so fa- 
eee valour and skill in arms, that they called 
~The Star of Yemen,’ Like that of Canopus, 
the influence of Behram’s beauty illuminated all 
Felix with the brightest hue of red; it was 
d on the countenance of the loving Naoman 


Teflecte 





in the same manner that Canopus colours the soft 
leather of Arabia.” 

Eastern manners and Eastern language are curi- 
ously illustrated by all these extracts; and having 
so largely invaded them, we need only add, that the 
work is one of the most popular, entertaining, and 
instructive for English readers which has ever is- 
oe from the press of the Oriental Translation 

und. 





Laneton Parsonage. By the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D. 

p- 248, Longmans. 
A TALE to initiate children pleasantly into a prac- 
tical use of a portion of the Church Catechism. We 
are old fashioned enough to think that the Cate- 
chism itself, in its simplicity, is the better medium. 
There are many things not to be taught through 
the aid of fiction. 


Second Love, and other Tales, from the Note-book of 
a Traveller. 3 vols. Bentley. 
“ Seconp Love” occupies the first volume, and is 
a romantic tale of the usual stamp, in which flourish 
forged wills, gipsy desperadoes, fortune-tellers, false 
heirs, and a beautiful French heroine with an Eng- 
lish hero to match. ‘ Pauvrette’”’ and “ The Mai- 
den’s Chamber’”’ follow; and all three possess that 
sort of interest which used to belong to the novel of 
some years gone by, and give satisfaction to the class 
of readers to whom fiction full of contrivances, es- 
capes, intrigues, mystilications, dangers, murders, 
&c. &c., to make a plot was, and is, we presume, still 
a sufficient entertainment. 
The Astrologer: a Legend of the Black Forest. By 
a Lady. 2 vols. Saunders and Otley. 
A younG lady, we presume, and trying her hand 
for the first time on a tale of necromancy and crime. 
It is one of the marvels of publication. 
The Principles of Gothic Ecclesiastical Architecture, 
§c. §c. By M. H. Bloxam. Bogue. 
Tue appearance of an eighth edition testifies to 
the utility and merit of this volume, with its abund- 
ance of wood-cuts, explanation of technicalities, 
and centenary of ancient terms. 
Early Influences. By the Author of “ Truth with- 
out Prejudice.” Pp. 152. Rivingtons. 
THE intent is most laudable; but we question if 
the dogmas are not too rigid, and bending the bow 
of righteousness too far, to suit the working of our 
every-day world. 





The Mineral Waters of Kreuxnach. By Dr. J. E. 

Pneger, &c. Pp. 92. London, Churchill. 

SrronGLy recommended for scrofulous and tuber- | 

culous diseases, and cases of very favourable issue 

in support of the thesis. | 

On the Speculative Difficulties of Professing Christians. | 
Pp. 87. Blackwoods. 

Tue gist of this little book is to meet scepticism 

by a practical and experimental acquaintance with 

Christianity: without which other arguments or 

opinions are vain. 

Lessons for Statesmen. By Samuel Roberts, 
the Pauper’s Advocate. 

Is a curious mélange of the aged gentleman, in his 
84th year. He bitterly arraigns the modern Poor- 
law system, and introduces a hundred incidental 
topics, often in a terse and pertinent, and as often 
in a strange and headlong manner. With his 
whole-length portrait in front, his country -seat 
and an ancient oak in the middle, his book may 
fairly be considered one of the curiosities of lite- 
rature. 

The Worship of Genius—By Prof. C. Ullmann. 
From the German, by Lucy Sanford. Pp. 116. 
Chapman, Brothers. 

Faitu above works, a religious enthusiasm, and 

all else a mistake. 

The Plough: a Journal of Agriculture and Rural 

Affairs. Vol. I. Pp.712. Hurst. 

From January to June 1846, this useful and popu- 

lar work is a handsome volume, and full of infor- 

mation for every cultivator of land, 





GRIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
BABYLONIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
THE GREAT INSCRIPTION OF THE BAST INDIA COMPANYS 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Killyleagh, Co. Down, 18th July, 1846. 
Sir,—In my letter of the 15th ult., published in 
the Gazette of the 27th, I mentioned that I hoped 
to have an opportunity of examining this inscrip- 
tion in a few days, and that by the discovery of the 
name of Nebuchadnezzar on the Babylonian bricks 
I had obtained a key to its interpretation. About 
ten days after I wrote, through the kindness of 
Prof. Wilson, I obtained a copy of this inscription, 
which was published so long ago as the year 1803; 
and I now lay before your readers the results of the 
brief examination of it which I have already made. 
I will notice in succession its age, purport, lan- 
guage, and character, none of which has been hi- 
therto stated with any correctness. 

1. The inscription was made: in the reign of 
Nebuchadnezzar II., the conqueror of Judea; and, 
therefore, in the interval between 604 and 561 B.c. 
The name and titles of this king form the intro~ 
duction to this inscription. The bricks contain 
the same name, with the titles in a shorter form. 
The legend upon them was not a form of prayer, 
as Grotefend imagined, but a stamp; indicating 
either that the bricks were made for the king’s 
use, that they were manufactured by his workmen, 
or that a duty imposed on the manufacture was 
paid. All the Babylonian bricks of which I have 
seen copies contain the name and titles of the 
same king. 

2. The inscription is of a political nature, not 
of a religious, -It contains the name of the king 
himself, occurring more than once; of his father, 
Nebuchadnezzar J.; of his grandfather, who was 
not a king, and of a considerable number of other 
persons, including at least one female. I have 
not yet ascertained its precise object; but that it 
was regarded at the time as an important docu- 
ment appears from the following fact, which no 
one, I believe, has hithero noticed. The British 
Museum contains a fragment of a cylinder, on 
which is a transcript of parts of the inscription in 
the Babylonian cursive character (similar to the 
third Persepolitan), which bears the same relation 
to the character on the bricks and in the great 
inscription as the hieratic character of the Egyp- 
tians does to the hieroglyphic.. From the po- 
sition occupied in the great inscription by the por- 
tions of two columns in the fragment alluded to, a 
copy of which is given in pl. 78 of Sir R. K. Por- 
ter’s travels, it is evident that this cylinder when 
complete contained a copy ef the whole of the great 
inscription. The fragment of it in the Museum 
contains about a twelfth of it. Important, how- 
ever, as this inscription may have been at the 
time when it was made, I apprehend that its con- 
tents will be found to be very uninteresting to us 
at the present day; and that its chief value will 
consist in the light which it throws on the old 
Babylonian language. For this end it should be 
studied in conjunction with the inscriptions of 
Darius and Xerxes in the third Persepolitan cha- 
racter. That copied by Col. Rawlinson at Bisitun 
will be particularly valuable for this purpose. 

3. The language of the great inscription differs 
very slightly from that of the inscriptions of Xer- 
xes in the third Persepolitan character published 
by Mr. Rich. It is perhaps not necessary to sup- 
pose them different dialects. The lapse of a cen- 
tury will suftice to account for the differences that 
occur in a few forms; the greater part of the words 
and forms which I have observed in the two classes 
of documents are absolutely identical. This lan- 
guage is clearly of the class which has been called 
semitic. I have noticed the feminine termination, 
different ways of forming the plural, a variety of 
pronominal affixes, and three preformations of verbs- 
It, however, appears to differ from the semitic 
languages hitherto known much more than they 
do from one another, and to have relations with 
the Median, and through it with the Indo-Ger- 
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manic languages; ‘thus formihg a "second link of 


connexion between these two great families of lan- 
guages, the old Egyptian being the first. 

4. The sharacters are partly alphabetical and 
partly syllabical ; anda few represent more than 
ene 8 able. The system of writing in use among 
the Babylenians appears to have been precisely 
the same as that of the Median or second Persepo- 
iitan writing; and the correctness of the mode of 
xeading this last writing which I explained in re- 
went papers sent to different learned societies is 
thus established. _The leading features of that sys- 
tem were the following: The Medes had a very 
small number of elementary sounds, nine only. 
They had characters representing these nine ele- 
ments when alone; and they had other characters 
Kepresenting combinations of two elements; and 
also a few combinations of three or more elements. 
Each element or combination of elements might 
thave two or more characters to represent it which 
were perfectly homophonous. No vowel which ought 
to be sounded was omitted; but it was allowable, 
and was very generally practised, to express a 
wowel or consonant twice over; either as the ter- 
mination of one syllable and as the commencement 
of the next, or in one of these positions and alone. 
All these features appear in the Babylonian writ- 
in The details, however, differ; I incline to 
think that the Babylonians had more elementary 
sounds than the Medes ; but on this point I reserve 
my opinion till I see the mode of spelling the 
Brorer names in the great Bisitun inscription. 

present I will only remark, by way of illustra- 
tion, that there were seven characters in the great 
maeripyen (as they appear in the published list 
of characters) which alike represented the syllable 
;; All but one of these are used in the inscrip- 
tion to represent the first syllable of the name 
Babylon, In the cursive Babylonian writing I 
be 9m) observed two of these forms, and in 
Rich’s Persepolitan inscriptions only one. That 
one, is there, used to PaRTenent the syllable ma in 
‘Ormasdes, and in another inscription [ find it 
used to express the first syllable in Parsa, the 
name of the courtry. Thus the sounds ba, pa, ma, 
and possibly fa, va, and wa, were all expressed 
ike, and that by a multiplicity of characters ; for 
4t,is probable that at Bisitun forms of this syllable 
gecur, derived from others of the homophonous 
haracters used in the great inscription. I will 
only add that, as far as I can judge from the As- 
gyrian inscriptions published by the Syro-Egyp- 
tian Society (I have not seen Schulz’s or M. Bot- 
ta’s), the same system of writing prevailed among 
that people. I am, &c. Epw. Hincks. 


SCOTTISH ANTIQUITIES. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
. Aberdeen, July 8, 1846. 
S1k,—In the last number save one of your excel- 
dent journal appears a report of the proceedings of 
the British Archzological Association at its meet- 
4ng.of.the 17th ult., when some bronze and stone 
weapons of the aboriginal inhabitants of England, 
Treland, the Isle of Wight, and the Channel 
Aslands, were subjects of exhibition and discussion. 
‘On that occasion M. Worsaee is reported to have 
remarked, that flint arrow-heads “had not been 
found in Scotland, because that country had not 
been occupied by an aboriginal people.” Had the 
learned antiquary fully inquired into this subject 
he must have found that his impressions were 
erroneous. There is not a public museum or pri- 
wate collection in Scotland which does not con- 
tain antiquities of the kind referred to, which have 
deen discovered in almost every district of the 
country. Of elf-arrows, as they are here called, 1 
have seen many; some set in silver, to be worn as 
amulets, In addition to these, there have been 
found stone hammers and axes, of all shapes and 
sizes; stone ladles, within the precincts of Druidi- 
cal circles, and probably used in the rites of ab- 
riginal religion; and bullets, of the same mate- 
rial, ingeniously grooved, for the apparent purpose 








of having thongs strongly attached to them, thus 
forming a very formidable offensive weapon. Some 
years ago, a pair of what appears to have been 
horse-collars (for animals of small size), beauti- 
fully formed of green stone, were found in Glen- 
roy, where the remarkable mountain-terraces are 
situated. One of them was presented to the mu- 
seum of King’s College, Old Aberdeen, by Gene- 
ral Byres, of Touley. Other antiquities of the 
same class might be enumerated. In short, there 
are none of that class which have not been dis- 
covered in Scotland. All these relics of a remote 
period tend to establish the family identity of the 
earliest inhabitants of Scotland with those of Eng- 
land, Ireland, and the adjacent isles, independ- 
ently of other circumstances leading to the same 
conclusion. 

Similar remarks apply to the bronze antiques 
which have frequently been found in Scotland, in- 
cluding axes, swords, spear-heads, &c. Gold or- 
naments, too, have sometimes been discovered. 
Some forty years ago, were turned up by the 
plough, in the parish of Belhelvie, about six miles 
northward of this city, on the coast of the German 
Ocean, a large quantity of gold ornaments, in- 
cluding bracelets, armlets, torques, &c., all of 
purest material, and simply, although not very 
rudely fashioned; the greater part of which were 
sold to a London goldsmith for their value as old 
metal, amounting to 84/. 16s. A probable con- 
jecture is, that they belonged to the chiefs or 
priests of some local tribe, and were hidden on the 
alarm of some hostile invasion, it may be of the 
Romans (traces have been here found of them), in 
one of their desuitory descents on the coast; the 
owners of the valuables falling in the field, and 
their secret perishing with them. 

Permit me respectfully to suggest, that any oc- 
casional attention which the great archeological 
bodies of England might be disposed to bestow 
on the antiquities of Scotland would be amply re- 
warded by the obtainment of many interesting 
particulars, calculated to throw additional light on 
British archeology. In this country, if I mistake 
not, are still to be found some memorials of ab- 
original times, which had once their resemblances 
in England, but have been there obliterated by 
the “tramplings of three conquests,” and the 
march of modern improvements. I refer, par- 
ticularly, to those remote times when Druidism 
bore its mystic sway. Its usages yet linger, after 
ages unnumbered, in customs of popular supersti- 
tion, although oblivion has long since fallen on 
the meaning originally attached to them by a 
powerful, crafty, and domineering hierarchy. Many 
an age has passed since its oracles became dumb; 
but the nomenclature of its once patriarchal, after- 
wards corrupted creed still expresses, in the lan- 
guage of the unwitting Gael of the present day, 
some of the mysteries of his better faith! Who 
can tell what discoveries might reward the diligent 
explorer of the mysterious “ circle’? and massive 
“ cromlech,’’—the poetry of the solitary moon and 
the seldom-trodden height,—many of which have 
been protected by our landed proprietors, with 
commendable feeling, disregarding not the protest 
against eviction of these adscripta glebe; and re- 
fusing to abandon to 


“ Hands more rude than wintry winds” 


relics which have braved the buffetings of count- 
less storms. 

Let us hope, then, that the learned, the enthu- 
siastic, the wealthy antiquaries of England will 
occasionally direct their inquiries to a land where 
now live many thousands unconsciously asserting 
in their vernacular tongue community of origin 
with the aborigines of England, by the self-distin- 
guishing name, “ Albanich.’’ An occasional trip 
to the “land of the mountain and the flood” would 
most agreeably diversify their periodical “ gather- 
ings,” enlarge their professional experience; and 
greatly expand their ideas of personal enjoyment. 
On the latter point I am aware that some English- 





—___ 
men have. their misgivings, which I unfeigned 
respect, springing, as they do, from ha y 
rience of the axiomatic comforts of “ Old ngland,” 
But let me beseech them to’ scout the Scepticism, 
whether familiarly prompted by personal predilec. 
tion, or impressively urged by affectionate kis. 
dred, or candidly suggested by faithful domestics, 
Seriously, it is more than possible for Englishmen 
to live in Scotland with their darling « comfort,” 
*Pon honour, she has more Scotch cousins than she 
wots of! Yes; the days of such superstition ought 
to have long since closed. Sydney Smith loved 
his joke better than his friend, else he had spared 
that jibe about the “little oatmeal.” — It lacked 
truth to be ever classical. He ought to have cop. 
fessed to a more handsome experience! But-, 
truce to trifling. ‘ Know all men,” English anti- 
quarians included, that Scotland delighted our 
most beloved and most discerning Queen! Fer}, 
sap.—I am, &c. Joun Ramsay, 





ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
AUSTRALIAN DISCOVERY. 
It is with much satisfaction we announce the arrival 
of Dr. Lecchardt and his party at Port Essington 
Northern Australia. It will be remembered, that 
the Doctor started in October 1844, frem Moreton 
Bay, to open a road, if practicable, across Australia, 
from s.b. to N.w. Since then various rumours 
have reached Moreton Bay of the total destruction 
of himself and party. After wandering for sixteen 
months through a country of unequalled sterility, 
reduced to the greatest privation—their stock of 
provisions having been exhausted twelve months— 
he arrived at Port Essington on the 2d December, 
1845. We regret to add, that one of his com 
panions, Mr. Gilbert, a naturalist, whilst sleeping 
on the ground, was surprised by the natives, and 
first speared, and then his brains were dashed out 
with a club. Mr. Gilbert was a young man of 
much promise, and was collecting specimens for 
Mr. Gould. In passing through the bottom of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, some fine country was crossed. 


COLLEGE OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
THE annual meeting and distribution of prizes 
took place on Tuesday at the institution at Putney. 
The chair was taken by the Duke of Buccleuch; 
supported by the Earls of Devon and Denbigh, Sit 
C. Lemon, Mr. Armstrong, Colonel! Sykes, Colonel 
Devereux, Sir J. Duckwood, General H. Thomp- 
son, the Bishop of London, the Lord Mayor, &e. 
The prizes were as follow :—Ist class, Sharp and 
Stephenson ; 2d class, W. Clarke ; 3d class, Cogh- 
lan. In chemistry, laboratory students, Ward an¢ 
Newsome; 2d division, Codrington; 34 division,. 
Bennett. Civil engineering, Ist class, Stephenson; 
2d class, W. Clarke; 3d class, Crump, Willett, ant 
Sharp. Machinery, Ist class, Willett, Neale, and 
Hansen; the two latter for drawing. Manufacture 
of iron, Pontifex. Ocher prizes were also awarded 
to Messrs. Stephenson, Coghlan, Davidson, ant 
Fielding. Landscape drawing, Davidson; geology, 
Sharp. French, Baldry; German, Hansen. - The 
distribution of these prizes occupied a considerable 
time, and excited great interest among a large 
number of persons present. The meeting sepa- 
rated after some formal business. —Globe. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
June 25th.—Col. Leake, V.P., in the chair. The 
secretary, on laying before the meeting a proof of 
an engraving, by Mr. Bonomi, designed to illus- 
trate a memoir on the colossal statue of Sesostris af 
Metreheneb, the site of Memphis, read a letter from 
the intelligent artist, containing a particular descrip: 
tion of the print, as representing, Ist, the present 
appearance of the statue; 2dly, a geometrical oute 
line of it in its original state, with the hieroglyphic 
on the belt, &c., in detail ; 3dly, a plan of the site, 
indicating the situation of the ‘Femple of Vulcan, 
erected by Menes, the additions made by Sesostris, 
by Meeris, &c. 
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Mk Birch communicated a memorandum by Mr. 
@. R. Gliddon, on two inscriptions from Phil ana 
from Derr, in the cursive character of the Nubians, 
copied by Mr. A. C. Harris. Mr. Harris was ac- 
companied on the occasion by that ardent hierolo- 

‘st and active member of the Society, the Bishop 
of Gibraltar. It would appear from Mr. Gliddon’s 
memorandum, that Dr. Lepsius’s attention had been 
previously turned to the existence of similar in- 
scriptions, scattered along Nubia, as low down as 
Philz, upon the tableaux primitifs of Meroite monu- 
ments. As Dr. Lepsius had collected about a 
hundred of these inscriptions, the probability is 
that the two forwarded to Europe by Mr. Harris 
are included in the number, and, consequently, 
that the German savan is entitled to the credit of 
prior discovery.* ‘ 

Mr. Birch read a paper, by himself, upon the 
early relations of Ethiopia under the Ezyptian 
monarchy, especially in connexion with Mr. Har- 
ris’s tablet discovered at Ibrim. Dr. Lepsius is 
said, according to Mr. Gliddon’s information, to 
have discovered representations of negroes as early 
as the sixth dynasty ; but no trace of Egyptian con- 
quest appears before the twelfth, where the worship 
of Usr-sen I. at Ibrim, and his tablet at the Wady 
Halfa, with the names of the Kas, or Cush, the 
Sliemik, the Chasaa, the Shaa, and the Acherika, 
are found recording the conquest of that country; 
for at that time, and even later, Abu, or Elephan- 
tina, is always called a foreign region, as beyond 
the frontier. The positive occupation of the coun- 
try under this dynasty was also demonstrated from 
the discovery by Lepsius of two fortresses built 
into the gorge of the valley of the Nile, near the 
cataract of Samneh, above the Wady Halfa, with 
inscriptions ranging from the reign of Amen-em-ha 
III. to the third monarch of the thirteenth dynasty, 
said to record the heights reached by the inunda- 
tion for a period of fifty years. Under Aahmes I. 
we find the founder of the eighteenth dynasty 
carrying on war in this direction in his sixth 
regnal year; and the tablet of a military offi- 
cer, now in the Louvre, records the capture by 
him of a prisoner in the war in Ethiopia. The 
spear of the king at Ibrim, and the numerous 
tessere shewing his conquests over the negroes, 
also prove the wars still raging southwards. Still 


more decisive proofs of conquest exist under | 


Thothmes ITI., from the tomb of Thebes, published 
by Mr. Hoskins, which Mr. Birch considers a pic- 


torial abridgment of the statistical tablet of Karnak, | 


which, in its fortieth and fifty-ninth lines, records 
the tribute of Kash, probably about the fortieth reg- 
nal year of Thothmes III.; and in one of the later 
progresses of the monarch, 240 ounces of precious 
Stones, 100 stones or ingots of gold, two canes’ 
length of Amach wood (ebony ?), and at least 300 
ingots of gold, are recorded among the tributes 


offered of Ethiopia; while the edifices of Ibrim, | 


Semneh, and Aborsimbel, prove the quict occupa- 
tion of Nubia. 
continued under Thothmes V. Amenophis II. 
Seems to have contracted an alliance with a negro 
female, and Amenophis III. appears to have main- 
tained the old limits of theempire. A tablet of his 
fourth regnal year records the limits of the Egyp- 
fan empire as placed at the Karu or Choloe on 
the south, and Neharina on the north,—exactly 
the limits given in the scarabwi found in the mu- 
seums of Europe,—and recording his marriage 
wth Taii. Eighty-three prisoners are recorded of 
this monarch at the Amenopheium at Soleb, and 
on the pedestal of his statue at Paris; and most 
ofthese are negroes. Kash, Sobah, Nubia, the 
Taloeses, Erchoas, and others, are found amongst 
his conquests. At Beghe, under this reign, we first 
become’ acquainted with the princes of Ethiopia— 





*w - : 
> Mabe take this gepertuaity, though rather late, of cor- 
recting some unluc y errors of the compositor in our 


Yast report of the Society’s proceedings, where the dis-| 


covery of Mr. Harris’s tablet is announced. The 

bs $ ‘ . place 

yaieh that monument was found is Ibrim (not, as 

& a. Tbrini), and Amon-m-Apet (not Amenemap) is 
name of the prince by whom it was dedicated. 


The frontier of Kari and Neharina | 


a series of viceroys of Egyptian blood, high officers 
of state appointed to the administration of Ethi- 
opia. Mermes is the name of the viceroy in the 
reign of Amenophis III.; but from sepulchral 
cones taken from his sepulchre, now in the mu- 
seums of Paris and London, it would appear that 
he was chased out of his government; which ap- 
pears confirmed by the fact of the monarch Horus 
renewing the campaign against the black races. 
Horus records, amongst others whom he had van- 
quished, the Berber, or Barbaria. It is under Sethos 
I., the second king of the nineteenth dynasty, that 
we find the conquests of Egypt extending again to 





Kash, Adulitis, the Sileni, the Berbers, Takroor, or 
Tigre, the Blemmyes, Erchoas, and the Tuarik, or 
Troglodites. The important discovery of Mr. 
Harris shews that the monarch recovered all the | 
conquests of his predecessors, and reappointed the | 
viceroys of Ethiopia; and the prince Amenapt, | 
or Amen-em-ta-ap (Amon in Thebes), expresses, 
as all his predecessors had done, his thanks to the 
monarch on the appointment. The inscription of 
this tablet, of which a translation in part was given 
by Mr. B., is of an adulatory nature, recording in 
the usual inflated terms the names and titles of the 
kings ; but one important fact seems mentioned in 
it, and that is, that the monarch had pushed his 
conquests southwatds as far as the great lake, 
which Mr. B. conjectured must be the Tzana, or 
lake Dembea. 

The table was covered, at this meeting, with 
numerous recent publications on Egypt not in the 
Society’s collection, which were submitted to the 
inspection of the members by that earnest cul- 
tivator of Egyptian learning, Mr. G. R. Gliddon. 


BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

July 22d. Meeting of Council.—Several new asso- 
ciates, among whom was the Lord Mayor, were 
elected. Mr. G. Keats forwarded a drawing of 
what appears to have been the pediment of a stone 
cross, now used as a table in an inn at Walton, 
Liverpool, but it formerly stood by the road-side 
near the church. It is ornamented with scriptural 
subjects in basso relievo. Mrs. Scuse exhibited 
drawings of sepulchral monuments and architec- 
tural peculiarities of the church of Minchinhampton. 
They were executed for the Association by Mr. A. 
Scuse, lately deceased. Mr. Fitch exhibited an 
| impression from an oval brass seal found at Dun- 
wich. It bears the design of an animal sleeping at 
the foot of a tree or shrub, and an inscription, Honi : 
seut : ge: mel: de: ceyt:. Mr. J. Clarke exhibited 
rubbings from brasses in Wimbish Church, Essex. 
One representing a knight and lady, temp. Edward 
III., presented several points of interest in the 








costume. Mr. H. Norris, of South Petherton, pre- 
sented a plan of an extensive Roman station on 
Hamden Hill, five miles from Ilchester. Mr. 
Roach Smith exhibited a cast of an unpublished | 
variety of the gold coins of Carausius, from the | 
original in the possession of Mr. Curt of Lisle Street. 
The obverse presents the laureated head of the 
emperor, and his usual style, Imp. C. CARAVSIVS. P. 
F. AVG.; the reverse, a togated figure joining hands 
with a female, CONCORDIA. MILIT.: in the exergue 
vm. The coin, in the portrait and general character, 
resembles those recently found near Rouen. It was 
purchased in England by Mr. Curt, who was told 
it had long been in the possession of a lady who was 
accustomed to wear it. It will probably be secured 
for the national cabinet of France. The Rev. S. 
Isaacson communicated the discovery of Roman 
urns ina field at Langdon Hills, Essex. Captain 
Bullock, R. N., exhibited some fine specimens of 
Samian patere from the Pan Pudding Rock off 
Margate, and stated that a regular survey was about 
to be made of this and other parts of the Kentish 
coast upon which the sea has encroached. The 
Roman remains dredged up by the oyster-fishers 
engaged long since the attention of antiquaries, 
| and formed the subject of an essay by Governor 
| Pownal, published in the Arch@ologia; but up to 











| the present time no scientific researches have been 


made to ascertain the extent of the remains, and 
to explain the cause of their existence in this re- 
markable situation. 

Mr. Smith announced two discoveries of ancient 
remains near Ramsgate. The one was made near 
the terminus of the railway, in the garden of Mr. 
D. Hooper of Victoria Crescent, and consisted of 
Roman urns and several fibulz, one of which is ofa 
diamond shape and enamelled on the entire surface 
in chequers red and green. The other discovery 
was made near the Three Mills, and presented ob- 
jects of a mixed character; namely, Roman urns 
with calcined bones, and Saxon swords placed by 
the sides of skeletons. Many of these remains are 
preserved by Mr. Tomson of the Elins. 

Mr. Croker communicated a letter from Mr. 
Minty, Hon. Secretary ofthe Norfolk and Norwich 
Archeological Society, returning thanks for the 
successful exertions made by the Association to 
preserve from destruction the Roman camp at 
Caistor. 

The council then proceeded to complete arrange- 
ments for the Congress at Gloucester, for which, it 
appeared, no fewer than sixty-seven papers have 
been already provided. 


THE ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
Tue opening meeting at York on Tuesday, we are 
informed, was attended by about two hundred per- 
sons, including ladies and children: Lord Fitzwil- 
liam president. The Marquis of Northampton ad- 
dressed the assembly, and recapitulated, as at Win- 
chester, the causes which had led to a division in the 
Archeological body as originally formed at Canter- 
bury; gave his reasons for adhering to the party 
of the Institute, and suggested that it would be better 
to refer no farther to these differences. Mr. Haw- 
kins and the Hon. Mr. Stapleton also addressed 
the company, and Dr. Buckland delivered an ani- 
mated speech on the proper materials to be used 
in the building of churches. 
After the sectional meetings, there was a crowded 
soirée at the Lord Mayor’s; but we must reserve 
our report of the whole till next Saturday. 


EGYPTIAN AND ETHIOPIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

We have received from Cairo the last Report of 
the Egyptian Society, Mr. A. C. Harris in the 
chair, when Dr. Perron read, in French, the eighth 
anniversary communication from the Council. It 
spoke of the continued exertions of the members, 
of donations from travellers, and the increase of 
the library to 1500 volumes, full of information re- 
specting Egypt and the adjacent countries of Asia 
and Africa. A collection of natural history is also 
begun, and M. Linant’s memoir on Lake Meeris 
was referred to, with congratulation on its Euro- 
pean reception. After the routine business, “ in 
compliance with the wishes of the members pre- 
sent, and at the suggestion of the chairman, the 
Rev. Dr. Abeken communicated the following sketch 
of some recent discoveries in Ethiopia, by the Prus- 
sian mission, under the direction of Professor 
Lepsius. 

“It cannot be my object to give any thing like 
a complete account of the results of our travels in 
Ethiopia; I shall only direct your attention to a 
few points likely to throw a new light on the long 
contested question of the priority of Egyptian or 
Ethiopian civilisation. Following the course of 
the river upwards, we extended our researches as 
far as Sennar; but the most southern point at 
which antiquities are to be found, as far as we were 
able to ascertain, is Sobah, a heap of ruins about 
half a day’s journey above Kartoom, on the eastern 
bank of the Blue River, once the capital of the 
Christian kingdom of Aloa (a name still preserved 
for the surrounding country). The ruins now to 
be found there evidently belong to this Christian 
capital and its churches; yet the lion or ram 
which Kurschid-Pasha is said to have taken from 
therice, and a granite statue of Osiris of the bad 
style of a late epoch, which we saw at Kamorin 
atid which had been found at Sobah, would appear 
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to indicate that the town must have existed in 
pegan times, as it is not likely that, after the intro- 
duction of Christianity, statues and idols should 
have been transported there from any other place. 
A small statue of Venus, of good Grecian work- 
manship, said by some to have been found at So- 
bah, can have been brought there only as an article 
of commerce; if, however, it was found at Faz- 
‘Ogiu, as we were assured by Osman-Bey, who as- 
serted that he himself had seen it brought thence 
by a soldier, it would be a still more curious proof 
of the extension of ancient commerce. But per- 
haps the most interesting point connected with 
Sobah is the discovery of a stone with an inscrip- 
tion in Greek characters but an unknown language, 
indicating evidently that with the introduction of 
Christianity the Ethiopians of Aloa, like the Copts, 
had adopted the Greek literature to write their 
own language; having formerly, as I soon shall 
have occasion to remark, written it in letters very 
similar to the Egyptian demotic. It has been long 
evident, from the publications of Cailliaud and 
Hoskins, that all the ruins on the so-called isle of 
Meroe in the Wadi Kirbekan (Cailliaud’s Naga 
near the river), Wadi Howa-Taib (Aoua Tép), and 
Wadi Saffra (Cailliaud’s Mecaourat), must belong 
to a comparatively recent period, not exceeding the 
age of the Ptolemies, and reaching probably very 
tow down to Roman times. I shall, therefore, not 
dwell on this point, and shall only remark, that in 
a prolonged stay of several months we were not 
able to find any trace of higher antiquity, if we ex- 
cept the statue of one of the earlier kings of the 
eighteenth dynasty, of fine Egyptian workmanship, 
which we saw at Wadi Kirbekan, but which most 
likely has been transported there from Lower Nu- 
bia. Among the numerous cartouches that are to 
be met with-at Wadi Howa-Taib, and particularly 
in the pyramids of Wadi es Sur (Meroe), many 
bear the sacred names of ancient Egyptian kings, 
euch as Sesortasen I., Amenophis III., &c., evi- 
dently adopted merely in imitation, One, the 
mame of a queen, may, perhaps, be read Ken- 
tahee, which would come very near the well known 
name of Candace; and the prominent part which 
not only the queen’s but also some men with priest’s 
titles take in the sculptures and inscriptions, is 
well in accordance with part of what the ancients 
relate of the Ethiopian empire. 1 may add also 
that not only the style of the architecture and 
sculpture, but also the hieroglyphical inscriptions, 
bear evidently witness to a very recent epoch, and 
toa mere derivation from Egypt; they are some- 
times faulty, as though their composers had no 
donger perfectly understood the Egyptian language 
and literature. For the language of these inscrip- 
tions is, as the characters, Egyptian; the mytholo- 
Geena with very few exceptions, completely 
jan; and the divinities are even accompa- 
med with the local epithets taken from the Egyp- 
ian cities that had been consecrated to them, a 
most conclusive proof that the main body of Ethio- 
pian religion and mythology was nothing but a 
branch derived from the original Egyptian. 

“ Together with the religion, and probably the 
sciences and arts of civilisation in general, they 
had adopted the Egyptian language and hierogly- 
phies for all sacred purposes; but besides that, they 
wrote their own Ethiopic language in peculiar 
characters. This becomes evident from a number 
of inscriptions in characters not unlike the fEgyp- 
tian demotic, to which I believe Dr. Lepsius has 
been the first traveller who turned his attention: 
many of them are found in the pyramids of Wadi 
es Sur, beyond doubt contemporary to their con- 
struction; we afterwards have traced them down 
all along the Nile, as far as the island of Philae; 
and we can hardly doubt that the empire of Meroe 
may have extended, in its most flourishing period, 
from Meroe to the frontier of Egypt. The temple 
at Amara (between Dongalah and Wadi Halfa, a 
little below Soleb) bears the same names as the 

temples of Wadi Howa-Taib; and there is no rea- 
son why their dominion should not have reached 


down to the Roman frontier. At other times this 
vast extent of country may have been divided in 
several kingdoms. 

“Tt was only at Gebel Barkal, after having 
crossed the desert and highland of Gebel Agyllif 
(improperly comprised by many travellers under 
the name of the desert of Bahinda, which belongs 
only to the more southern tract, through which the 
direct route from Dabbe to Kartoom leads) that 
we were led back to what may be called really 
ancient times. But here, also, the most ancient 
epoch which has left any trace is not that of the 
Ethiopian independent dominion, but of the Egyp- 
tian conquest of the country, probably during the 
reign of the eighteenth dynasty. The rams which 
bear the name of Amenophis III. may have been 
brought here by the later Ethiopian kings from 
Soleb, where Amenophis had erected a magnificent 
temple to his own genius, who is mentioned also 
in the inscriptions of those rams: but the great 
and splendid temple of Aman at the foot of Mount 
Barkal was constructed at least by Rhamses II. 
the Great, and only repaired or restored by Tir- 
haka: the name of Rhamses is frequently found 
among its ruins, and on numerous stones scattered 
around or used as tombstones by the natives. Be- 
sides Tirhaka’s, the names of several other Ethio- 
pian kings are found among the ruins of the nu- 
merous temples that surround the great one. They 
are most probably his immediate successors; some, 
however, belong to the later Meroitic epoch, which 
is also that of the few pyramids found near the 
* Sacred Mountain,’ as it is styled in the ancient 
hieroglyphic inscriptions (corresponding perhaps 
to the Nysa of Herodotus, iii. 97, the inhabitants 
of which were tributary to the Persians), which 
has preserved its sacredness for a considerable 
number of generations, being looked upon with 
veneration even now by the Schaigeea Arabs, for 
whom its neighbourhood is a favourite burial ground. 
This is unfortunately one of the principal causes 
of the continual destruction of the monuments, 
which has made great progress since Cailliaud’s 
time; the well hewn and squared stones from the 
ruins being but too convenient as tombstones, 

“ Tirhaka’s name and buildings, then, are the 
most ancient traces of Ethiopian power that we 
can ascertain. But his works, again, as those of all 
his successors, are so perfectly Egyptian in their 
style and character, that there can be hardly any 
doubt left of their having been executed by Egyp- 
tian workmen, sent here by the conqueror, and who 
may have formed pupils among the Ethiopians to 
propagate their art. Nor can we hesitate to vindi- 
cate to the city, the extensive ruins of which are 
spread on both sides of the river, the honour of 
being the most ancient capital of Ethiopia, prior 
to Meroe; strange as the fact is that in Greek and 
Roman authors its mention occurs only at a later 
period. For its name was Napata, as the hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions prove beyond a doubt: it re- 
mains to be accounted for why Herodotus should 
have known the name of Meroe and not that of 
Napata. At the pyramids of Noori, on the western 
bank of the river, we were not able to find any in- 
scription or sculpture the style of which would 
throw light upon the period of their erection; but 
from their whole appearance and manner of con- 
struction we had no doubt left that they were the 
Necropolis of the ancient Napata at the time of its 
independence and splendour, and probably con- 
tained the ashes of the successors of Tirhaka. 

“ It is more difficult to assign a certain date to 
a series of burial grounds and ruined pyramids 
which extend from Gebel Barkal to the corner 
where the Nile is again taking its original northern 
direction, and which seem to have escaped the no- 
tice of former travellers. They are to be found at 
Tangasi (west), Kurroo (east), and Sooma (east), 
and are by the natives called, like those at Meroe, 
Tarabeels: they are, however, unlike the last named, 
at present only high conical mounds, some of them 
consisting only of earth and rubbish, some it would 





ii 
stones of considerable size, but not very PR 
hewn. There is no trace left ofa facing or y 
ing, but before some of them the foundations 
chapels or temples annexed to them are still yigi 
ble. At Sooma are also the ruins of a not Pg 
siderable fortress, with very thick walls of crude 
bricks and unhewa stones, which would rather 
appear, like some others in the neighbourhood, to 
belong to the Christian era: as to the age of the 
pyramids I will not venture an opinion, 

“* In the province of Dongola, where we har 
expected to find any thing beyond the two well. 
known colossi on the island of Argo (which, though 
without an inscription that would afford a certain 
proof, must be considered as belonging to more 
recent, if | may say so, Meroitic times), we were 
agreeably surprised by the traces of a much re. 
moter age. First, at the island of Argo itself we 
found among the ruins the statue of one of those 
ancient kings, whom one can hardly assign to ay 
other period than either the time of the dominiog 
of the shepherds, or that immediately precediy, 
it; his name is Sebek Atep, and the style of the 
statue very fine. Then, at Kerma, on the easterg 
bank, a little below Argo, the massive construc. 
tion which Cailliaud and Hoskins imagined to, be 
a fortress, appeared beyond doubt to be a tomb of 
avery ancient date: a little further into the in, 
terior is another similar building, called by the 
natives Deffufa, on the upper part of which are 
lying two large blocks of stone, which seem to have 
belonged to an obelisk, though without inscription, 
These two tombs resemble in shape very much the 
Mostabat el Faraoon at Saqqarah, except that they 
are considerably higher; they are surrounded by 
numerous other tombs, of which, however, only the 
foundations can be marked; some of them round, 
some square, some oblong, and many of consider- 
able magnitude. The whole has evidently been a 
vast cemetery, belonging to some great city in the 
neighbourhood, of which even a few vestiges may 
be traced. The scattered fragments of sculpture 
would indicate, by the style of their workmanship 
and of the few hieroglyphics engraved on them, 
very remote period. 

‘*T shall not dwell on the magnificent monu- 
ments of the eighteenth dynasty found between 
Dongola and Wadi Halfa, highly interesting as they 
are in their architectural and mythological details; 
I shall only mention Semne, a place which I think 
no former traveller has done justice to, There we 
find, in the midst of the grandest mountain scenery, 
not only the ruins of fine temples built by kings of 
the same dynasty, but also the traces of immense 
works of fortification executed at a much earlier 
period, by the dynasty of the Sesertasens and Ame- 
nemhees, which Dr. Lepsius has proved to be au 
terior to the shepherd-kings, and to correspond to 
the twelfth dynasty of Manetho, Several granite 
steles record the exploits of Sesertasen IIL., whois 
worshipped in the temples as the lord and tutelar 
divinity of the place. ‘This peculiar reverence 
shewn to him by the later Pharaohs would be most 
easily explained, if we suppose him to have beev 
the first who laid a solid foundation for the Egyp- 
tian power in these parts, and by the erection of 
this fortress, which may at that time have been the 
southern fronticr of the Egyptian dominion, pto- 
tected the country from the invasions of their south 
ern neighbours. But the most interesting point 
connected with this locality is, a number of inscrip- 
tions engraved partly on the rocks, partly on 
walls built against the mountain as substructions 
the buildings. They are short, containing 4 
with a king’s name from the above menti 
twelfth dynasty (mostly Amenemha III), he 
beginning with a hieroglyphical group, whic . 
first sight it was evident could mean notliag ie 
the height of the Nile at that date, being liter 
mouth or opening of the Nile. We were first ay 
by these inscriptions on some fallen blocks on % 
eastern bank, where it was evident from the - 
tion of the inscriptions tbat they had been 
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found many of them on the eastern bank in their ori- 
ginal place, but at a height which the Nile never 
obtains now, being no less than 9 to 10 métres above 
the present highest water. These ancient water- 
marks, therefore, appear to prove that, before the 
time of the shepherds, the Nile, in that part of Nu- 
pia, must have risen much higher than at present; 
and do support, I think, most conclusively the opi- 
nion, that at that period there must have existed 
in the cataracts a bar to the river much greater 
than what is now to be found there; that owing to 
this bar the Nile in those times rose in Nubia, not 
inEgypt,toa height never attained now, and thereby 
formed the deposit of fertile soil, which we found 
in Upper Nubia at distances and heights wholly 
unaccountable from its present rise; that ata later 

jod this bar was broken down by some great 
revolution, which also caused the fall of the above 
mentioned blocks, and in consequence of which the 
waters above the cataracts were brought down to 
the same level as those below them, and thus de- 
prived Nubia to a great extent of the benefit of the 
joundation. For a more detailed account I must 
refer to Dr. Lepsius’ able development of his views 
in his report to the Berlin Academy of Sciences, 
where will also be seen the connexion which he 
most ingeniously establishes between these water- 
marks, belonging almost exclusively to one reign, 
and the great works said to have been executed by 
King Meeris for the irrigation of the Fayoom and 
lower Egypt. 

“ If we terminate this rapid and very incomplete 
survey of that part of our researches which belongs 
to Ethiopia, I think we can hardly come to any 
other conclusion than the following ; viz. that, the 
Egyptian dominion having been during the ancient 
empire and probably under the twelfth dynasty 
extended as far as Semne, when afterwards the 
shepherds made themselves masters of Egypt or at 
least of its northern part, the native kings, driven 
into the south, retired into Ethiopia, not, as it has 
been supposed, as suppliant fugitives and guests of 
the Ethiopian kings, but formed an independent 
and not unimportant empire in Nubia, and thereby 
not only preserved the civilisation of their fathers, 
but first introduced it into Ethiopia; that when 
afterwards, starting from thence, they had driven 
out the shepherds and possessed themselves again of 
the whole of Egypt, they extended their dominion 
also towards the south, at least as far as Gebel Bar- 
kal or Napata, but lost this country again under the 
weaker successors of Rhamses the Great; and that 
then only this part of Ethiopia, having made itself 
independent, was formed into a kingdom, of which 
Napata was the centre and the capital, and which 
may be called Ethiopian, but must be looked upon 
8 essentially Egyptian in all its features (so much 
8, indeed, that I am inclined to think that the 
feigning family may still have been of Egyptian 
origin) ; and that only afterwards civilisation tra- 
velled higher up the Nile, after Napata, first Meroe, 
becoming the centre of Ethiopian power in the 
last period of paganism, and then, still higher up 
and in still later times, Sobah, the capital of the 
Christian kingdom of Aloa.” 

The races who thus adopted Egyptian civilisation 
ate traced with great research by Dr. Lepsius. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
. Paris, July 21st, 1846. 

Fora long time you have engrossed the exclusive 
Privilege of eccentric ideas, unheard-of specula- 
tions, and vagaries of every kind. Before long, 
however, we shall be enabled to contend with you 
that privilege. You may form your own opi- 

tion from these two samples of our literary life. 
M. Alex. Dumas, our fruitful novelist, has some- 
. or other a homonyme who signs himself 
aw Dumas.” This gentleman, who has a 
b-foot, like Lord Byron, and is blind of one eye 
the bargain, has for along time past made himself 
Conspicuous amongst our third-rate wits by a rare 
exuberance of poetical pretensions, unfort tely 








little suited to the taste of the public. We have 
of his, a tragedy once hissed at the Odéon ( “ Le 
Camp des Croisés’”’), with a drama hissed at the 
Porte St. Martin (“ Mdlle. de la Valliére’’), and a 
poem entitled “ La Cité des Hommes;’’ of which 
the “men of the city’? have not been able to un- 
derstand one word. With these antecedent glo- 
ries M. Adolphe Dumas presented himself the 
other day before the committee of the Théatre 
Frangais, to read a comedy entitled “ L’ Ecole des 
Familles.” The play was a long one, and was 
listened to patiently for the space of four hours, 
watch in hand. The ballot was then entered upon, 
and the result proved to be eleven black balls 
out of twelve thrown into the box. The affair 
was rendered even more funny by the fact, that 
M. Ad. Dumas, a great speechifier by nature, had 
previously harangued the Committee, and assured 
them that notwithstanding the evil reports spread 
of that august assemblage, he had of his own free 
will selected them as judges of his literary merits, 
What the rejected poet felt I will not attempt to 
describe. But here is the account of what he did. 
A circular, emanating from himself, called at his 
house a meeting of all the coryphées of romance 
known to him in the Parisian circles. M. Victor 
Hugo; M. Alex. Dumas; M. Mery, the Provencal 
novelist; M. le Comte de Vigny; M. Frederic 
Soulié, author of the “* Memoires du Diable ;’’ and 
M. Frederick Lemaitre, the actor of the Porte St. 
Martin, figured in this assembly of notables. The 
drama was read to them, and was listened to for 
four hours; after which the poet took his hat and 
made his exit, leaving these new arbitrators to de- 
cide upon the dramatic value of his comedy. The 
discussion lasted two hours; after which the se- 
cretary of the company (a fierce young Hugoldtre 
called Aug. Vacquerie) drew up the report, which 
was signed by all present : 

“ Without anticipating the result ofa representa- 
tion, and withoutinfringing on the inalienable rights 
of the public, the Reunion,—considering that the 
Théatre Frangais is especially instituted and up- 
held* for the purpose of representing works of a 
high literary order,—a mission which seems to 
have been lost sight of by this theatre for some 
years past,—declares: That the Committee of the 
Théatre Frangais has failed to fulfil the object of 
its institution by its rejection of the play of M. 
Adolphe Dumas. — (Signed) MM. Victor Hugo, 
Alex. Dumas, Vacquerie, Lacroix,” &c. &c. 

The Committee, thunderstruck by this anathema, 
bethought themselves of a somewhat ingenious re- 
joinder. M. Alex. Dumas, one of the subscribers 
to the terrible protestation, is on the point of be- 
coming the lessee of a new theatre. If consistent 
with himself, he must, on the refusal of MM. 
the Comédiens Frangais, accept this “ Ecole des 
Familles,”’ and produce it as his piece of inaugu- 
ration. Ifhe dares to give the author this signal 
proof of sympathy, the Comédiens Frangais own 
themselves beaten, and bow to the censure which 
has been so solemnly cast on them. 

The quarrel has singularly amused the Parisians, 
who are fond enough in such cases of laughing at 
the expense of every body. However, they all ac- 
cord in believing that the Théatre Frangais, more 
fortunate in polemics than it is in the selection of 
plays, has managed, against its custom, to secure 
the jokers on its side. 

My second anecdote concerns a speculation of 
publishers, a wealthy firm of Paris, Furne and 
Co. Seeing that the “ History of the French Re- 
volution,” by M. Thiers, had achieved a prodi- 
gious success; and that the “ History of the Con- 
sulate’” procured immense profits for those who 
had ensured —for the trifle of 500,000 francs — 
the exclusive possession thereof; the firm of 
Furne and Co. thought of attempting to follow, for 
the second time, the same road. And, regulating 
themselves for the future on the lessons of the 
past, they sought in the radical party a young 





* Endowed by the State with a yearly pecuniary grant. 





author who might undertake to write another 
‘** History of the Revolution,’’ followed by another 
“History of the Consulate,” 20 vols. of History, 
for which they would effect a sale of 80,000 co- 
pies, as in the case of M. Thiers. M. Louis 


Blanc, whose “ History of Ten Years” (1830-1840) , 


obtained two or three years ago a tolerably honour- 
able success, was the only man who offered any 
security for a speedy and good realisation of this 
plan. So he was selected. He was chosen the 
more readily that in his appearance he somewhat 
resembles M. Thiers. Like the latter, his stature 
is short; like him, he has a piercing and sharp 
voice. He wears spectacles like him, and like 
him assumes willingly little pugnacious airs. All 
these points of resemblance were, in the eyes of 
the publishers, so many favourable auguries. So 
the bargain was concluded: for what real sum it is 
not known. But the public has been informed, by 
many an officious journal, that M. Louis Blanc 
would receive 500,000 francs for his “ History of 
the Revolution.” They have especially guarded 
themselves against giving him (officially) a penny 
less than M. Thiers received. That would have 
spoiled the resemblance and diminished the chances 
of success. The affair being settled, however, 
the prudent publishers bethought themselves of 
an expedient which had till then escaped their 
acuteness. The historical works of M. Thiers 
never obtained their enormous sale till, the writer 
having been successively deputy, orator, and 
minister of state, the hundred tongues of fame 
had been busy with his name. It was, then, of 
much importance, for the welfare of the commer- 
cial transaction, that M. Louis Blanc should be 
in his turn deputy, orator, minister. This idea 
was submitted to M. Blanc, who found it most na- 
tural and sensible. Only, to be minister a man must 
first be orator; to be orator he must be deputy ; 
to be deputy he must be elected; to be elected he 
must be properly qualified, that is to say, pay 500f. 
of taxes. M. Louis Blanc (notwithstanding the 
500,000f. promised to him —by the newspapers) 
does not yet pay to the treasury the whole sum 
necessary to qualify him for the representation of 
aFrench borough. This first difficulty was not ofa 
nature to stop such bold speculators as MM. Furne 
and Co. They bought in the Rue Lafitte, in the 
centre of Paris, a large house, aud the acquisition 
was made in the name of M. Louis Blanc. M. 
Louis Blanc, the apparent proprietor, is thus os- 
tensibly paying the taxes levied upon this house, and 
by these means he is qualified for election, The 
first difficulty is overcome—he has now but to be 
elected. An orator he doubtless will prove himself; 
and as soon as he shall have spoken, the portefeuilles 
will beshowered upon him. He will have but tostoop 
and pick up. In this way have reasoned these good 
publishers, who speculate upon his youthful repu- 
tation. Unfortunately, they have experienced in 
the onset a check which they appear not to have 
foreseen, which is, that M. Blanc, eligible with the 
help of his editors, has not yet been enabled to 
find an electoral college where he might present 
himself with some decent chance of obtaining, if 
not a certain majority, at least an honourable mi- 
nority. Itis, then, to be feared that he will lack 
this great quality of an historian—to be minister 
for foreign affairs. 

Were you fond of drawing-room gossip, I would 
relate a little drama in which one of your com- 
patriots, attaché to the English embassy, plays the 
part of a delicate lover who breaks off with an in- 
fidel mistress. The infidelity of the lady is ren- 
dered the more quizzical by the fact that her hus- 
band has the benefit of it. You know the fair one, 
but .I will omit her name; know this, however, 
that she is an ingénue of the Vaudeville, much ap- 
plauded in London, and much liked in Paris. 
But you leave to the Saéirist these chronicles of the 
love-sick world. And your scruples on this point 
are such, that I have not yet seen in your columns 
the announcement ofa marriage which here isa most 
absorbing topic—the marriage of Mario, Count of 
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Candia; witha noble heiress, Miss F— It is 
said that the objectiéns of a rich atint are the only 
obstacles in the way of this love-match, by which 
we should doubtless lose our favourite tenor. 
Last Tuesday I spoke too much of our theatres 
to give you any ‘lengthy notice of them to-day. 
‘ Besides, this week has only brought forth three 
vaudevilles, all three most absurd. One of them, 
entitled “ The Four Queens,” brings forward on the 
stage Catherine de Medicis, Mary Stuart, Isabelle 
de Valois (wife of Philip II.), and Marguerite de 
Valois (wife of Henry 1V.). It has been hissed in 
royal style! The second is borrowed from an illus- 
trated book published by Granville with good suc- 
cess, The book is called “ The Animated Flowers.” 
Each flower is there represented under the features 
of a lady—the artist amalgamating with much taste 
the shape of the plants with the costumes of their 
graceful types. The Vaudeville exhibited to us the 
prettiest actresses of that theatre, one dressed as 
a Rose; another as a Cornflower; this one as a 
wild, Poppy; this other as a night-blowing Cerus; 
and another as a’ Pansy,— all endeavouring tocure 
the melancholy of a young man, who, in a despair- 
ing fit of love, has conceived an insane fondness for 
flowers. The story, in itself very insignificant, is 
besides, badly told. However, pieces of this sort 
are not listened to, but looked at, and that is all. 
They are, under pretences more or less plausible, 
mere exhibitions of feminine grace; and, so that the 
opera-glass is satisfied, criticism has nothing to say. 
At.the Palais Royal an idea has been embo- 
died which.may have been original when Julius 
Caesar, first conceived it; namely, that an insolvent 
debtor, has for, supporters and accomplices of his 
ambition, the creditors, whose interest is engaged 
—that,.they;,may be :paid—in forwarding him in 
the, woxld,.;, Ai young Parisian scapegrace finds 
himself saved from a thousand: dangers, and pro- 
tected, in. very delicate, circumstances, by a man of 
whose secret motives he isin ignorance. Lastly, 
this, man contrives a marriage between him and a 
young, girl with) aged fortune, and then only re- 
veals himself This philanthropist had nothing in 
view but to obtain payment for 4000 fr., with in- 
terest at 6 per cent. 











SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
; MR. BROOKE: BORNEO. 

We rejoice ito be informed by the Singapore Free 
Press, of June 2d, that the Phlegethon steamer 
hed,,seturned to that port, bringing the gratify- 
ing intelligence that the Rajah of Sarawak, our 
illustrious countryman Mr. Brooke, was safe and 
well in. bis capital on the 26th of May. He had 
embarked in the vessel and visitcd the rivers, 
coasts, and settlements rendered historical by Capt. 
Keppel’s most interesting work; and found all 
the Malay and Dyak chiefs and tribes adhering 
to their friendly relations. He, of course, did 
not, invade the city of Borneo Proper, where 
the imbecile Sultan and his party had overturned 
the system of Muda Hassim, and destroyed hita 
and his leading adherents.* We trust, however, 
that. our Government will see the necessity of. 
bringing.these savage pirates to reason, and not 
suffer such a plague-spot to continue in these im- 
portant seas or the Indian Archipelago. Mr. 
Brooke, we learn, visited six rivers of some magni- 
tude, penetrating for sixty miles into the interior, 
—a demonstration of power to punish which will 
have the most beneficial effect along the whole 
coast. At many of the places they visited, the 
chiefs in their large war-boats appeared to pay their 
respects to Mr. Brooke. 


THE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT RETREAT. 
ning. 
On Tuesday this interesting event “ came off,” as 
we have it in sporting language, with great éclat. 





* The bravest of the Pangerans, Budrudeen (see Kep- 
pel’s Borneo), blew himself and his family up with a barrel 
of gunpowder, rather than fall into the hands of the mur- 


derous Sultan. 








At half-past eleven a special train conveyed a 
party of nearly two hundred persons (most of them 
connected with the literature of the country, as 
producers and agents in the composition and dif- 
fusion of the production) to. Abbott’s Langley, 
Herts, where, since last year, the Retreat has been 
erected by Mr. Cooper according to the design 
approved by the committee, and makes a very 
pleasing feature on the face of the landscape. The 
gaiety and gratification of the excursion were much 
enhanced by the presence of a fair proportion of 
the fair sex. About one o’clock the company, hav- 
ing been met by an addition from Mr. Dickinson’s 
(the donor of the ground), the vicar (Mr.Ghee) of the 
parish, and some of the neighbouring inhabitants, 
assembled round the central porch, and the archi- 
tect briefly explained the nature of the building, 
its solid construction, and internal conveniences. 
The latter were examined and highly approved— 
one residence only being yet allotted, and to a 
faithful and deserving person who was forty-eight 
years in the responsible service of a principal pub- 
lisher’s firm, which has recently ceased to be. The 
secretary then read an account of the institution, 
and the vicar closed these proceedings with an 
earnest and appropriate prayer. A band of music 
attended, and soon after a procession was formed, 
and ushered Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, the president of 
the day, into the tent, where a handsome déjedner 
was prepared, and set out in a style that would 
not have disgraced Monsieur Soyer. After the re- 
past, the chairman proposed the usual toasts, with 


apt and original observations, which took them | 


happily out of the usual common and dull routine 
of such proceedings. Thus, in drinking to the 
Queen, he remarked on the times of Elizabeth and 
Anne as the most famous periods of English genius 
and letters; and, eulogising her Majesty Victoria 
for her virtues and public conduct in other respects, 
expressed a hope that she would remember how 
much of the glory of her reign must depend on the 
encouragement she gave to literature and its vo- 
taries. But the toast of the day, “ Prosperity to 
the Retreat,” called forth a more important and 
very eloquent address, in which Sir Edward dwelt 
not only upon the history and present condition of 
our national literature, but upon the relative con- 
dition and duties of those from whom it emanated, 
and those who sent it through the world. Great 
applause attended almost every point in this bril- 
liant speech, full of excellent matter, as of beauti- 
ful and often poetic diction, and we only regret 
that it has not been preserved verbatim for the 
public at large. It is a literary loss! 

Other toasts* and responses called up Mr. Thomas 
Longman, who happily alluded to the chairman’s 
more youthful exhibitions of genius as being a 
fortunate exception from the dictum of digging our 
graves in our youth, since he, the chairman, had, 
on the contrary, erected his monument; Mr. Dick- 
inson, Dr. A. T. Thomson, the Vicar (in an ad- 
mirable manner combining the most precious of 
religious duties with the most needful and conge- 
nial of social obligations), Mr. Jerdan, Mr. Green, 
Mr. Marshall, and Mr. Hodgson, who, after a speech 
to the purpose, read a list of subscriptions amount- 
ing to above 820/.!! The Retreat is thus out of 
debt, and all that it now requires to render it more 
and more comfortable, and, we trust, at no distant 
date, to increase its capacity for extended chari- 
ties, is an addition to what has already been boun- 
tifully subscribed in annual payments. 

A day delightfully spent was ended by the safe 
return of the train to the Euston Square terminus, 
about 8 o’clock. 

We ought not to omit the mention of the grate- 
ful recollection of the services of Lord Clarendon in 
laying the foundation-stone last September (see Lit. 
Gaz. No. 1494) and the tribute paid to his liberality 
and persuasive eloquence upon that occasion. It was 
no easy task to follow up such a meeting, but Sir 





* In despite of the want of sonorousness in a tent- 


| covering, there was some very agreeable vocal music under 
| the direction of Mr. G, F, Taylor, 











E, Bulwer Lytton, and all, who. tool an ‘Active 

on the present anniversary, acquitted themarinnn 
well as to enable us for once. to say, com; Weg 
was not odious, Pansy 





CHARTERHOUSE-SQUARE INFIRMARY, 

Anniversary of the Auziliary Society, 
We last year gave a long account of the meet 
of these ‘‘hard-handed men’’ of London, bl 
however, with hearts of another consistency at 
Highbury Barn Tavern; and we have now to te. 
cord a similar gratifying assemblage on Wednesda 
last. Inthe absence of Alderman Copeland, Mr 
V. Richardson presided, and nearly 200 artisans 
who had been cured at the Infirmary sutrounded 
the tables. In the statements elicited by the post. 
prandial forms, their straightforward and touchin 
descriptions of the sufferings they had endu 
the dangers of death from which. they had been 
rescued, the skill with which they had been healed, 
and, above all, the humanity, kindness, and 
pathy they had received, and to which they ma. 
terially attributed their recovery, were really, of 
the most affecting nature.. To the God of me 
they gave their heartfelt thanks, and to Mr. Sa. 
mon, their surgeon, they next poured out guch 
torrents of fervent gratitude as shewed how deeply 
his attentions had won their respect and love, 
That gentleman expressed his sentiments in return 
with great feeling; and the duties of the chair 
having been performed with much ability and effect, 
the company broke up at an early hour, highly 
pleased with their entertainment. Nearly 201 was 
collected in small sums in aid of the parent insti- 
tution, the blessings of which these worthy work. 
ing men and their families had experienced, 4 
number of their wives and children enjoyed the 
scene from the gallery, and seemed heartily to par- 
ticipate in all its turns and manifestations, in eyery 
way so creditable to all concerned. 


SIGHTS OF LONDON, 

The Mysterious Lady is truly one of the most in- 
explicable sights of London. The apparent sim- 
plicity of the process is not the least extraordinary 
part of it. You sit on a bench on the other side 
of the room, away from the performer, who not 
only hears your lowest whisper, as if in the gallery 
of St. Paul’s, but reads the lining of your hats, and 
tells the nature of every article pointed or hinted 
at. It is a marvellously curious exhibition, and 
how contrived is a mystery past our even guessing 
at. The lady is an intelligent and well-spoken 
person, and her husband is the medium (but only 
partially) of the communications, the questions, 
and answers. She informed us that she possessed 
the same talent, or one might say could manage 
the same art, at parties in other rooms: so 
the acoustic-looking apparatus in the Egyptian 
Hall does not seem an absolutely necessary ¢le- 
ment in the extraordinary trick or conjuration. 
It is well worth a visit—very novel in its kind, 
and extremely puzzling. 

Prof. Faber’s Euphonia, or Speaking Automaton, 
is a more recent novelty in the way of exhibition. 
A draped bust and waxen-faced figure articulates 
language almost as intelligibly as is done by the 
man organs in individuals who do not v8 very 
distinctly and would be the better for a few lessons 
from Mr. Hunt. The sounds are pr np 
striking on sixteen keys. There is a small pair 0 
bellows which are worked, with the nozzle into 
the back part of the head, and the physical powers, 
we were informed, are adapted to India-rubber for 
mations similar to those in nature. How these, 1a 
such a material, can be brought to emit and modu- 
late sound is not easily comprehended, But the 
mouth does move up and down, like the nutcracker 
toy, and the sounds are heard in sentences. 
pering is also managed, which has a ver effect, 
and from the mouth the wind of the bellows rf 
ceptible to feeling. We have seen and heard td 
Wheatstone’s remarkable essay in this tinti. 
Mr. Faber’s is altogether dissimilar, apd, 04 
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Mr. W. attempted. His time was more 

erm employed on electric telegraphs; but 
Pr remember he told us that he could achieve much 
ore if he had leisure to apply to the instrument. 
The present appears to be an exceedingly ingeni- 
ous contrivance, and does credit to the German 
inte Ezhibition of Highland Dwarfs has failed to 
attract sufficient public notice, and has been with- 
drawn. Tom Thumb seems to have exhausted the 
small attractions. , 











ORIGINAL, 

AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
NOTES FROM OLD BOOKS. 
Journal de Henri IV., by Pierre de Lestoile. 
Tus literature of France is more rich than that of 
any other country in contemporary journals and 
diaries of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The value of these works as materials of political 
history is universally known and appreciated ; but 
they are also full of most curious illustrations of 
manners and customs, and some of the earlier ones 
gontain interesting notices of the progress of scien- 
tific discovery. In exemplification of this remark, 
a few extracts from the Journal or Diary of the 
reign of Henri IV., by Pierre de Lestoile, a man 
who held a high official position at the time, may 
not be unacceptable. We begin with an anecdote 
of the king, which, according to Lestoile, occurred 
in 1602, and which is unfortunately applicable to 
all periods : 

“His majesty, hunting in the direction of Gros- 
bois, slipped from his company, as he often does, 
and came alone to Creteil, which is a league be- 
yond the bridge of Charenton, where arriving about 
dinner-time, as hungry as a hunter (as they say 
commonly), he went straight into the inn, and 
asked the hostess if she had nothing for dinner. 
She answered that she had nothing, and that he 
had come too late. But the king, foraging about, 
saw meat roasting on the spit, and asked for whom 
that roast was. The hostess told him that it was 
for certain persons who were up stairs, and who 
she thought were procureurs (proctors). There- 
upon the king (whom she took only for a simple 
gentleman, seeing him alone) begged she would 
go to them, and say that there was an honest gen- 
tleman who had just arrived tired and hungry, and 
that he prayed them to give him a bit of their roast 
for money, or that they would let him share their 
table, and he would pay his part; but they refused 
him flatly, saying, that as to the roast, there was 
none too much for them; and as to dining with 
them, they had their own affairs to talk about, and 
should be glad to be alone. When the king re- 
ceived their answer, he asked the hostess to find 
him a boy to go on an errand; and he sent him to 
the Sieur de Vitry, whose person he described, to 
tell him to come immediately to the master of the 
great horn. The Sieur de Vitry guessed at once 
that it was the king, and came immediately to his 
majesty with eight or ten companions, The king 
related to them the uncivil behaviour of the two 
Procureurs, and ordered them to go and seize 
them, and carry them to Grosbois, and there give 
them a sound flogging, to teach them another time 
tobe more courteous towards gentlemen. This the 
Sieur de Vitry executed effectually and promptly, 
in spite of all the arguments, prayers, supplica- 
tions, and remonstrances of messieurs the procu- 
rears.” 

It was formerly the custom to put to death per- 
all attacked by hydrophobia, which was consi- 
nF igre entirely beyond the reach of medi- 
tella oF t the beginning of April 1604, Lestoile 

4 

“It happened at this time in Paris, that a very 
of ag Fi young woman about twenty-seven years 
tke ie, of a sadler named Cordon, dwell- 
a ibe i _ de la Harpe, and newly married to 
bel Po 4 ville, having been bitten in the hand 

ittle ‘dog she had, went mad; and because 











she was afraid they would smother her, as is the | 
custom in such diseases, they determined, in order 
to make her die more gently, to give her a poisoned 
medicine, which she took (although not without 
suspicion) at the hand of her husband, who gave 
it her with all the regret in the world; and she | 
died three hours after taking it. She had some | 
intervals in her suffering, and at times some hours 
of ease, during which she applied herself much to 
God, and offered up ardent prayers; but she had 
always this strong apprehension that they would 
smother her, and begged her father never to leave 
her; ‘for,’ she said, ‘ the moment you leave me, 
father, they will come and strangle me,’ which 
was partly the cause they gave her the medicine.’’ | 

This practice appears not to have been entirely | 
forgotten even so late as the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, after an interval of two hundred years. 
The following is extracted from an English news- 
paper (the Chelmsford Chronicle) of the date of Feb- | 
ruary 13, 1807, which we have accidentally taken | 
up. It will be seen from the foregoing that Sir 
Vicary Gibbs’s conjecture as to the origin of the | 
popular belief was nct well founded: 

“There is a vulgar prejudice, that a person bit- 
ten by a mad dog, and pronounced irrecoverable, 
may, according to the laws of the land, be bled to | 
death or smothered. To correct this prejudice, we | 
quote the opinion of Sir Vicary Gibbs on this point: | 
‘I am clearly of opinion that it is not lawful, by | 
any means, wilfully to put to death a person who | 
has been bitten by a mad dog; and those who wil- | 
fully commit such an act are guilty of murder, and | 
liable to be tried and convicted accordingly. It 
probably will be found, upon inquiry, that the 
bleeding was applied as a remedy to the disorder, 
and not for the purpose of putting an end to the 
patient’s life.’ ”’ 

The next extract from Lestoile gives us rather 
a curious picture of the low estimation in which 
the natives of the Emerald Isle were then held in 
France, whither they were attracted by their pre- 
dilection for the Romish faith. On the 20th May, 
1606, we are informed: 

“On Saturday the 20th were put out of Paris 
all the Irishmen, who were in great number, men 
well trained in matter of beggary (gueuserie), and 
excelling in that science above all those of that 
profession, which is to do nothing and live at the 
expense of the people, and at the sign of the good 
man Peto of Orleans: for the rest, clever at steal- 
ing and getting children, with whose progeny Paris 
is all peopled. They loaded boats with them, con- 
ducted by archers, to send them beyond the sea, 
whence they came. A good riddance for the city 
of Paris; long wanted, but put off till the last mo- 
ment, as are commonly here all good rules and 
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serve to see distinctly distant objects, which are 
otherwise seen but very confusedly. They approach 
this spectacle to one eye, and close the other, and 
directing the view to the object which they want 
to observe, it appears to approach, and they see it 
distinctly, so that one may know a person at the 
distance of half a league. I have been told that 
we owe the invention to a spectacle-maker of Mid- 
delbourg in Zealand, and that last year he had 
made a present of two to Prince Maurice, with 
which you might see clearly objects at a distance 
of three or four leagues. The prince sent them to 
the council of the United Provinces, which rewarded 
the inventor with a gift of three hundred écus, on 
condition that he should shew nobody how to make 
them.” 

We may add to the information given by Lestoile, 
the story of Prince Henry, brother of Prince Mau- 
rice, who, having shewn one of these “ spectacles’’ to 
the Marquis of Spinola (with whom he had been 
recently at war), the marquis, after making trial of 
it, said, “ I shall now no longer be in safety, you 
will see me so far off.’ To which the prince, with 
a profound reverence, answered, “ We will forbid 
our men to fire upon you at that distance.”’ 

The last extract we give from this naive and in- 
teresting old diary is another characteristic anec- 
dote, relating to Louis XIII., left an orphan in his 
minority by the murder of his father. The date is 
Saturday, May 29, 1610. 

“ Our sew king was whipped to-day by order of 
the queen regent his mother, because he would not 
say his prayers. M. de Souvrai would not perform 
this office, until, obliged by her majesty, he was 
constrained to execute the order. The king seeing 
there was no alternative, said to M. de Souvrai, 
‘I see [ must submit to it, since it is the queen’s 
will, but at least take care not to strike me very 
hard.’ Soon after, when he went to see the queen, 
her majesty rose and made her reverence to him, 
according to custom, on which this little prince 
said somewhat rudely, ‘1 would rather they made 
me fewer reverences, and that they would excuse 
my being whipped.’ ”’ 

THE DRAMA. 

Her Majesty's Theatre.—I Paritant was performed 
| for the benefit of M. Perrot, and a divertissement 
| called Le Jugement de Paris, in which Taglioni;, 
| Grahn, and Cerito, represented the rival goddesses : 
it is a very elegant production, and was completely 
successful, The new ballet was postponed at the 
last moment, for what reason we could not learn; 
and the entertainments ended with the Gitana, by 
Taglioni. ‘ 

Drury Lane.—The Brussels Operatic Company, 
we fear, arrived too late in the season for the high 

















regulations concerning the good and safety of the 
people.” 





| Grand: 


“ Priday, June 9, 1606.—This day the king and 


| queen passing the brook of Neuilly, on their return | 


from St. Germain to Paris, and having with them 
M. de Vendosme, narrowly escaped being drowned 
jall three, especially the queen, who drank more 
than she liked, and who, had it not been for a foot- 
man and a gentleman named La Chastaigneraie 
who threw himself into the water and seized her 
by her hair, would inevitably have lost her life. 
This accident cured the king of a great tooth-ache 
he had, and when the danger was past he made a 
joke of it, saying that he had never met with a bet- 
ter receipt: adding, that they had eaten too much 
salt meat for dinner, and so it was but right they 
should drink after.”’ 
In 1609, we have a curious notice of telescopes, 
then newly invented: 
“ Thursday the 30th April, having passed over 
the Pont Marchaud, I stopped at a spectacle-maker’s 





who was shewing several persons spectacles of a | 


|new invention and use. These spectacles are com- 
posed of a tube about a foot long, with a glass at 
each end, but differing from each other. They 





Here is a characteristic anecdote of Henri le | 


patronage it deserves; but still circumstances in 
the political world, just now, retain many unwill- 
ingly in the metropolis, and Tuesday evening 
shewed an overflowing audience of the upper ranks 
(albeit it was an Opera-night) to witness the repre- 
sentation of Robert le Diable. This was a favourite 
whilst the Germans were with us, whose unfortunate 
mission has been the theme of great regret. It 
appears likely that a similar issue will attend the 
Brussels company; for though ‘Tuesday was pro- 
pitious, they had previously played to empty 
benches. The British public are not in fault for 
this. In London the fashionables, whose taste is 
relied on, lead the way; and unless the entertain- 
ments be graced by them, no theatrical speculation 
can well succeed. To speak of Robert le Diable, we 
must be merciful: scarcely a night has transpired 
without an apology for the absence of some mem- 
| ber of the company, and, as if a fatality aceom- 
panied them this season, Mad. Julien was taken 
ill, and the part of Alice was transferred to Mile. 
Carthor, who, as is frequently the case, shewed 
powers that left her prototype not greatly in the ad- 
vance of public estimation. Laborde, too, is evident- 
ly ill; but he is much to be praised for his spirit 
|in bearing up against his indisposition. Madame 
| L. sang with all her strength and sweetness, and 
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raised a commotion of applause. Zelger’s Bertram 
was well given ; but heis not to compare to Staudigl, 
whose acting greatly surpasses: the unearthly is 
peculiarly the German forte, and here the latter 
was supreme. Hitherto much is to be admired 
among the Brussels company, and much is weak. 
The German music is too elaborate and too heavy 
for the French; whilst the success of Weber, and 
the great estimation of Meyerbeer’s works, prove 
the affinity of the English taste to compositions of 
former school. 

Haymarket.—On Tuesday last, Murphy’s comedy, 
The Way. to keep Him, ushered on the London 
stage a young lady of whose histrionic powers we 
form good expectation. We say ‘‘ powers,” for in 
truth it is difficult on a first night to estimate ac- 
curately the efficiency of an actor, so much does 
a natural nervousness mar the performance, more 
especially in a lady. In appearance our new ac- 

uisition has‘much in her favour: handsome and 
cinating, bearing herself well, moving grace- 
fully ;—indeed, Nature has endowed her highly, 
and given her an essential quality on the stage— 
life. In this respect her acting might even bear 
some curtailment. So much the better! We for- 
give many faults when we see an actor in earnest. 
Judicious reflection will direct this exuberant ani- 
mation into its proper channel, teach her to make 
her brilliancy shine by contrast even in her own 
roper person. But few Pygmalions will be found 
m the pit of a theatre to infuse a little warm blood 
into the veins of a cold, inert performer, to stir up 
stagnation. 

Much in this instance must be ascribed to the 
choice, an injudicious one we think, of the play 
and character,—a poor play, portraying am arti- 
ficial, maudlin, tinselled state of society. And 
perhaps the very limited scope afforded by the 
part tothe actress induced on her part a fidgetty 
effort to make much of it; but we think, in fairness, 
due allowance being made for the flutter and rest- 
lessness of a débutante, that we may single out for 
qualified censure a tendency to make a point of 
every thing, too continuous a play of the features, 
too much action; as in consequence of this, and 
of extreme volubility:in utterance, the acting was 
manifestly strained, and Widow Belmore seemed to 
lack feeling and variety. These remarks are meant 
but as a friendly hint, for we are much pleased 
witk the performance, and augur most favourably 
of this young actress. 

Princess’s.—The stars at this theatre (not fixed 
ones, for they have been erratic of late) are, for 
the nonce, Mr. C. Mathews and Madame Ves- 
tris, who have been most cordially received in two 
or three revivals—the Merry Wives of Windsor, the 
Sleeping Beauty in the Wood, Used up, &c.,—all plays 
well calculated to bring forth the peculiar talents 
of these artistes, who certainly ought to be appre- 
ciated on our stage, where there seems to be rather 
a dearth of performers well fitted for “ genteel 
comedy.’’ The Princese’s appears to thrive with 
these valuable additions, which have attracted very 
good houses. 

Adelphi.—Wright delighted the audience here 
on Monday as Abraham Parker, a levanting pro- 
visional-committee-man, mistaken by the aldermen 
of Bristol for his namesake from Egypt. The 
situations and jokes are greatly forced, but a hit 
here and there, with a succession of noise, bur- 
lesque, and absurdity, produce roars of laughter. 
It is, we believe, by Capt. Addison. 











ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FROM THE DANISH. 


First Maiden. 
Wert thou by air, O willow, brought ? 
Or by the birds of heaven above ! 
Or cam’st thou here alone, unsought, 
Like the blest power of love? 


Second Maiden. 
Nay, of myself I did not come, 
Like sabtle love’s ethereal power ; 
No summer. breeze here fixed my home, 
Nor bird from heavenly bewer. 


A maiden broke ine, twig-like wand, 

From parent-stem which streamlets lave, 
And planted me with snow-white hand 

On her dead lover's grave. 
When the shrill heratd of the day 

| forth, her seat she near me took, 
Nor till its lost beams sank away 

My side she once forsook. 


Her bitter tears upon me stream’d, 
edewing me like gentle rain, 
And like a summer-breeze still seem’d 
To me her grief’s wild strain. 
And warmth as from the sun’s bright rays 
Stole round me from her tender sighs ; 
And, like the pallid moon’s cold gaze, 
Were unto me her eyes. 
Llangollen. Janet W. WILKINSON. 








VARIETIES. 

Chemists and Druggists.—Several interviews have 
lately taken place between deputations ofthe Phar- 
maceutical Society and the Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons, on the subject ofthe establishment 
of a College of Pharmacy, by which all persons in- 
tending to practise as chemists and druggists shall 
be examined regarding their proficiency in botany, 
materia medica, and chemistry. The draught of a 
Bill has been prepared, which will be introduced 
into Parliament next session; and it will be the 
first attempt to make the trade of chemists and 
druggists an: integral part of the medical profes- 
sion.—Morning Post. 

Geology. —Commander C. Morton, R.N., has 
propounded a new geological theory respecting the 
basaltic columns of the Giant’s Causeway and of 
Staffa ; contending that they are not of volcanic but 
of vegetable origin, and the splendid’ relics of the 
stupendous. bamboos of a far distant age!! In 
support of this hypothesis, he alludes to the fact of 
the separate joints, both in bamboos and basaltic 
columns, being articulated with semispherical te- 
nons, and corresponding sockets or mortices ; tke 
tenon or the mortice being, in both productions, 
sometimes in the upper and sometimes in the 
lower end of the joint; as particularly remarkable 
in the columns of the Giant’sCauseway. In refer- 
ence to the established theory of basaltic columns 
heing crystallised trom torrents of molten lava, he 
shews that it is opposed to the general laws of crys- 
tallisation; and remarks upon the utter impossibility 
of the separate joints, blocks, or crystals, of which 
the columns are composed, selecting (if thus formed) 
their fellow-joints of similar diameter, with corre- 
sponding sockets or mortices, and arranging them- 
selves so closely and exactly one above another, 
till stupendous columns were raised many hundred 
feet in height; the length of the joints, and diame- 
ter of contiguous columns, exhibiting all the rela- 
tive variety of dimensions which marks a field of 
sugar-canes or a forest of bamboos. He also 
shews that bamboos, even in the present day, se- 
crete silex or flint, the chief component part of ba- 
saltic columns; and that the well-known material 
called vegetable ivory, now substituted for animal 
ivory in many articles of ordinary use, is the pro- 
duction of an existing order of palm-trees. There 
is not, says Captain Morton, such disparity in size 
between the most colossal of the columns of the 
Giant’s Causeway and the bamboos of the present 
day, as between the monstrous antediluvian lizard, 
the iguanodon, and. our diminitive reptiles of simi- 
lar tribes. The iguanodon was many thousand: 
times as big as our lizards; but bamboos merely 
five or six times as lofty as some of the present 
day would suffice to give us a mountain range 
equal in height tothe most lofty and precipitous 
basaltic mountain in Scotland. The volcanic 
theory of their origin, though supported “ by all 
living geologists” (Capt. M. asserts), must yield 
to the simple principles of nature, which not only 
render basaltic columns, but many other apparently 
mysterious phenomena, susceptible of easy solution. 

Madame Laffarge.—The heroine of the romantic 


cause cé/ébre, so notorious a few years ago, has for 


some time been in a state of ill health that pre- 
vented her quitting her cell. On Sunday last, how- 





ever, she went, in the penitentiary dress, to hear 





mass im the prison chapel. Madame 

ing asked as a favour to be allowed to devote her, 
self'to the service of the sick, she has been 

with the superintendence of the infirmary.— Prone, 


Jewish Literature-—Germany has now log ; 
the person of Heyman Joseph Michael, of Ham 
burgh, another celebrated collector of works 
Hebrew literature. He died suddenly, on the 10a 
of the last month, at the age of filty-foun Dr 
Isler, of Hamburgh, afraid lest this magnificent 
library should be lost to Germany, ever ag that of 
the celebrated Oppenheim (new in Oxford) was 
lost, has issued: an: appeal to his Jewish townsmen, 
calling upon them to preserve this treasure t 
their city. We subjoin the first Paragraph of this 
appeal, as describing the character of the deceased; 
“ Jewish science has lost one of its greatest 4 
ports, the congregation of Hamburgh one of 
most distinguished ornaments. Heyman J 
Michael has been, by a sudden death, torn from 
his family, his friends, and all the friends of litera 
ture. His name is known as:far as the knowledge 
of Jewish literature extends. He was sought after 
by all who, in the pursuit of this field of intellectug? 
activity, visited Hamburgh; they left his three 
hold informed and gratified: to him came all'who 
wished to draw from his abundant sources, and 
they received whatever, with the sacrifice of bis 
health, nay, perhaps of his life, he had procured 
for them.’’—Voice of Jacob. 

Submarine Flax.—A late Adelaide journal states 
that in deepening the entrance to the harbour of 
Port Adelaide, by the removal of part of the bar, 
amongst other natural curiosities which have beer 
brought to light is a considerable abundance of x 
kind of submarine flax, said to bear some resem 
blance to the Phormium tenax of New Zealand after 
it has undergone some part of the manufacturing 
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fep. 6s.—Felltham’s Resolves, small 4to, half-bd. ras 
Ebrington’s Euclid, Part II. 12mo, sewed, 2s.—Ditto, 

I. and II., in 1 vol. 12mo, 5s. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES, 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of Great Britain, and 
Museum of Economie Geology, Vol. L., illustrated with 
maps, &c. royal 8vo, 2ls. —The Jesuits, by Michelet aad 
Quinet; and Christianity in its various Aspects, by Quinet,, 
translated by Cocks, 2 vols. in 1, 4s. —The ¥oung i 
Churchman’s Commonplace-Book, by a Presbyter, | 
2s. — The Child’s Vision, s Ren. 
T. Kennion’s Sermons, 8vo, 
Sermons, 8vo, 12s, — Juvenile Englishman’s 
XIV. Hopwood’s Modern Geography, 18mo, %. 6d:— 
Barnes’s Notes on the New Testament, 12mo, 2s. 6¢.- 
Mosses from an Old Manse, by N. Hawthorn, 2vols.12ma, 
s.—The Tongue of Time, by Wm. Harrison, 4th edit, 
12mo, 3s. 6d. — Guthrie (G. J.) on the Arteries of the He 
man Body, royal 8vo, 3s. — Cobbin’s Elementary Steps in 
Geography, 18mo, 4th edit. 1s. — Chalmers on Ev: ¢ 
ed, ls. 6d. — Madden’s Irishman, with 


. Fletcher, 


yore 12mo, 2s. 6d. — The 


0s.—H. J. me yg 
ibrary, Vol. 


the 
‘olland, 3v.8¥0, 


0, 12s.—Life of Admiral 


rr 





h. 
12 


— et 


DENT’S. TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TiIMB. 
(This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indieate when the sun is on the meridian.) 


h, m & 
5 | July 29 . 2 6s 
1 37. oO 
l 31 1. — 6@ 
5 
ES 








Erratum.—P, 649, col. 2, line 13, for Sexto, read Sexta. 
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—_ 
BOOK 


S FOR TRAVELLERS. 


Second edition, in 1 vol. post Svo, price 14s. cloth gilt, 
& TOUR THROUGH THE VALLEY OF 
THE MEUSE; 
with THE 
OF THE WALLOON COUNTRY AND THE ARDENNES. 
By DUDLEY COSTELLO. 

With an Ornamental Frontispiece and numerous Woodcuts. 
«This tastefally-Wustrated volume w ill find its way not only into the 
Th tourists who may propose to travel over the same ground as 
hands > in which case it will be found an excellent hamd-book or 
the af nay into the study and library, where arm chair travellers, 
Pa uf means, or health, ortime, are forced to visit foreign lands 
for Way oO Mr, Costello opens up, too, comparatively new gronnd, and 
mental in that the Valley of the Meuse contains treasures of natare, 
and tradition, which have hither'o been overlooked, or 


romarce, 
einly 20."—John Bull. 
Bound in roan, with a tuck, price 16s. 
A POCKET TRAVELLING ATLAS 
OF THE ENGLISH COUNTIES; 
With all the Coach and Rail-Roads accurately laid down and 
Coloured. 
Engraved by SIDN EY HALL. 
A New Edition, comprising all Railways sanctioned to the 
“al close of last Session. 
have seen for neatness, portability, and clear 

* pg me are quarto size, but fold in the middle, so that 
peer when closed, forms a moderately thick octavo volume, 
sitebed ine Spanish morocco cover, exac tly the size, without being 
be bulky for the pocket of a greatcoat.”—/Vestminster Review. 


LEGENDS 


Ona sheet, price 6d.; or in a case, price 9d. and Is. each, 
POCKET COUNTY MAPS, 
NEW EDITIONS, WITH ALL TRE 
RAILWAY STATIONS CORRECTLY LAID DOWN. 
Engraved by SIDNEY HALL. 
Printed on CHaPMAN’S Patent Paper-Cloth. 

Yorxsutxe, IRELAND, Scorranp, and Waters, double 
te size—on a Sheet, price ls. ; and in a Case, ls. 6d. each. 








Secoxp Eprtrox.—In 2 vols. post 8vo, price 14s, 
THE IRISH SKETCH-BOOK, 
By Mr. M. A. TITMARSH, 
Author of “ Notes of a Journey from Cornhill to Grand 
Cairo.” 

With numerous Engravings on Wood, from the Author’s 
Designs. 

Qne of the most valuable books of travelling sketches that has 

ag * 


been published for many a day. * * * Taken as a whole, the book is 
capital.”—Spectator, 


In 1 vol. 8vo, with a Map, price 11s. cloth, 


RUS SIA. 


Comprising St. Petersburgh— Moscow— Karkhoff—Riga— 
Odessa—The German Provinces on the Baltic—The Steppes 
—The Crimea—and the Interior of the Country. 


In 1 vol. 8vo, price 11s. cloth, 
&CG&T BSF A. 
By J. G. KOHL. 
Comprising Vienna — Prague—Hungary—Bohemia—The 
Danube— Galicia —Styria— Moravia— Bukovino, and the 
Military Frontier. 


In 1 vol. price 11s, cloth, 


IRELAND, SCOTLAND, AND ENGLAND. 
By J. G. KOHL. 


In 1 vol. 8vo, 11s. cloth, 


THE KING OF SAXONY’S JOURNEY 
THROUGH ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 
In the Year 1844. 
By Dr, C. G. CARUS, Physician to his Majesty. 
Translated by 8. C. DAVISON, B.A. 
“Without comparison the most fascinating book that we have 
ren long ae om Monthly Magazine. - 
Sunday fee. Dg, very lively, and very entertaining work, —_— 


FOR RAILWAY AND STEAM-BOAT READING. 


In 3 vols. large 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth and gilt, 
price 4s. 6d. each, 


THE EDINBURGH TALES, 
, A SERIES OF STORIES AND NOVELETTES, 
oe of English, Irish, and Scottish Character, Do- 
iin Smmat, and Social Duties, by Mrs. JonnstTone, 
soe sokE, Miss Mitronp, Mary Howrrr, and the most 
Popular writers of Fiction. . 

fe Conducted by Mrs. JOHNSTONE, 
Capital volumes for light reading.” — Spectator. 


“Mrs lohnstone i: 
Pea 8 the Edgeworth of Scotland. If weknew hi 
Praise we would bestow it.” —)ublin Review. — 





In 8vo, price 11s. cloth, 
oi ALES FROM THE GERMAN. 
prising Specimens from the most celebrated Authors. 
By J. OXENFORD and C. A. FEILING, 


CuapMan and HALL, 186 Strand. 





| 8 New Burlington Street, July 25, 1846. 
MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NOW READY. 





1. 
The New Work by Horace Walpole. 
MEMOIRS OF 


KING GEORGE THE THIRD. 


By HORACE WALPOLE, EARL of ORFORD. 
With Extracts from the Memoirs of the late Duke of Grafton. 
Now first published from the Original MSS. 

Edited by Sir DENIS LE MARCHANT, Bart. 

4 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 

* These long-promised Memoirs have at length made their appearance. 
They are now first published from the MS. copy contained in the box of 
papers which came into the possession of the late Earl of Waldegrave, and 
were by him transferred to the late Lord Holland, in the hope that they 
might have his editorial skill and judgment. Official duties, however, 
prevented his lordship m executing this task, and at his death he had 
not even commenced it. Under these circumstances, the Duke of Grafton, 
on whom, as Lord Waldegrave’s executor, the property of these Memoirs 
had devolved, consulted Sir Denis le Marchant on the subject, who readily 
undertuvok the duty of editor. This he has accom in a most satis- 
factory manner. These Memoirs are penned in that gossippy anecdotical 
vein of which Horace Walpole was so consummate a master; and biend 
history with biography in a very attractive manner,”—Sua, 

2. 
THE TWO CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF SIR HENRY 
ELLIS’S NEW SERIES OF 
. Tan 
ORIGINAL LETTERS ILLUSTRA- 
TIVE OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
With Portraits of Henry the Eighth and Charles the First, 
engraved from Original Pictures in the possession of 
the Duke of Northumber!and. 


3. 

LIFE IN THE WILDERNESS ; 
OR, WANDERINGS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
By HENRY H. METHUEN, B.A. 

1 vol, post 8vo, with Illustrations. 


4. 
A VISIT TO THE FRENCH POS- 
SESSIONS IN ALGIERS IN 1845, 
By Count ST. MARIE, 
Formerly in the French Military Service. 
1 vol. post 8vo, with a Portrait of Abd-el-Kader. 
5. 
The Occult Sciences, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MAGIC, 
PRODIGIES, ann APPARENT MIRACLES, 
From the French. 

Edited, and illustrated with Notes, byA. T. THOMSON, M.D. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


6. 

MEMOIRS AND ESSAYS ON ART, 
LITERATURE, AND SOCIAL MORALS. 
By Mrs. JAMESON, 

Author of ‘‘ Characteristics of Women,” “ Loves of the 
Poets,” “ Memoirs of Female Sovereigns,” &c. 

Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


1. 
RAVENSNEST; 
OR, THE RED SKINS. 

A Romance, 

By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Es 


3 q- 
Author of ‘‘ The Pilot,” ‘The Red Rover,” ‘‘ The Path- 
finder,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 





2. 
SECOND EDITION OF 
THE DEBUTANTE; 
OR, THE LONDON SEASON. 
By Mrs. GORE, 
Author of “‘ Mothers and Daughters,” “The Dowager,” 
‘* Peers and Parvenus,” &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


3. 
SECOND LOVE. 


A Novel. From the Note-Book of a Traveller. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


4. 

MEMOIRS OF A FEMME DE 
CHAMBRE. 

By LADY BLESSINGTON. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Ricuarp Bent iey, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





CLASSICAL WORKS 


By THE REV. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 





1 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to GREEK 


ACCIDENCE. With easy Fxercisesand Vocabulary. Third Edition, 5s. Ga. 


Il. 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION toGREEK 


PROSE COMPOSITION. Fifth Edition, 5s. 6d. This Work, whiclt is 
nearly on Ollendorff*’s Plan, consists of a Greek Syntax founded on Butt- 
mann’s, and easy Sentences to be translated into Greek, after given Exam- 
ples, and with given Words, 


A Sxconpd Parr is in preparation. 


Tit, 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN 


PROSE COMPOSITION. Sixth Edition, 6s. 6d: This Work; like the 
foregoing, is founded on the principles of imitation and frequent ion. 
It is at once a Syntax, a Vocabulary, and an Exercise Book; and consi- 
derable attention has been paid to the subject of Synonymes. This and 
the preceding Work are now used at all, or nearly all, the public*Schools. 
4 
Iv. 
A SECOND PART of the above Work, con- 
taining the Doctrine of the Latin Parricues. With Vocabulary and 
an Antibarbarus. 8vo, Second Bdition, 8s. 


Vv 


LONGER ‘EXERCISES: being Part L. of a 
Companion to the “ Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition.” 
Svo, 48. 

VI 


HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK.. Fifth 
Fdition, 3s. The object of this Work (which is founded on the princi- 
ples of imitation and frequent repetition) is to errable the pupil to do exer- 
cises from the first day ot his beginning his Accidence. It is recommended 
by the Oxford Diocesan Board ot Education as a | work-for Middle 
or Commercial Schools; and adopted at the National Society's. Training 
College at Chelsea. 

VII. 


A SECOND LATIN BOOK and. PRACTICAL 
a Intended.as a Seque. to Henry's First Latin Book: Third 





VIIt. 

A FIRST VERSE BOOK. Intended as an 
easy Introduction to the Latin and Py In 12mo, 
Second Edition, 2s. 

1X 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN 
VERSE COMPOSITION. Contents: 1. “ Ideas” for Hexameter and Ele- 
giac Verses. %. Alcaics. 3. Sapphics. 4. The other Horatian Metres, 
5. Appendix of Poetical Phraseology, and Hints on Versification. In-8yvo. 
Second Edition. 5s. 6 

x. 
ECLOGH OVIDIANZ,; with English Notes, 


“ Lateinisches Elementarbuch” of Professors Jacobs-and Doring, whicti has 
an immense circulation on the Continent andin America. 
XI. 
VIRGILII OPERA, Vol. IT. (Zin. 1-6) Addita 
sonit lerlichii, W 


est Interpretatio ex Ad Heynii, W 
bigeri, aliorum excerpta. In 8vo, 12s. 





agneri, For— 
[Nor ready, 
XI, 
ECLOGA HORATIAN. Pars’I. (Carmi 


na y 
5s. Pars II. (Sermones) 5s. Addita est Familiaris Interpretatio ex 
notationibus Mitscherlichii, Doeringii, Orellii, alioram excerpta. 


XIII. 
HISTORILZ ANTIQUE EPITOME, from 


Cornelius Nepos, Justin, &c. With English Notes, Rules for Con- 
struing, Questions, Geographical Lists, &c. Third Edition, 4s. 
XIV. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS, Part I. With Critical 


Questions are either answered, or accompanied by references to 
tor’s “ Practical Introduction.” In 1Ymo, 4s. 


Xv. 
MATERIALS for TRANSLATING into 


LATIN, From the German of Grorgrsenp, with Notes and'Exeursusesn: 
Second. Edition. In 8vo, 7s. Gd. 
Xvi. 


DOEDERLEIN’S HAND-BOOK of LATIN 
SYNONYMES. Translated by the Rev. H. H. ARNOLD, B.A. In $¥0, 


XVII. 
ANNALES Veterum REGNORUM et POPU- 


LORU®, imprimis Romanorum, confecti & C. T. ZUMPTIO. Libronm 
utilissimum ad Fditionem alteram oe Zumptio auctam et emendatam 
typis describendum curavit T. K. ARNOLD, M.A, In 12mo, 5s. 


XVII. 
An ENGLISH GRAMMAR for CLASSICAL 


SCHOOLS; being a Practical Introduction to English Prose Composition. 
Third Edition, much enlarged, with the addition of a Syntax and Exer- 
cises. 48. Od. 
xIx. 
A FIRST GERMAN BOOK, on the Plan of 


HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 5s. 6d.—(A Key to the Exercises 
may be had.) 








Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


&c. Fifth Edition, 2s. 6d. This Work is from the Fifth Part of ther 


Questions and Answers, and an imitative Exercise on each Chapter, The- 
the Bdi 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





Gold Medal of the highest Order of Merit, 
Presented through the Minister of Public Instruction, at 
St. Petersburgh, to Eowarp J. Dent, by command of his 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia, as a testimony to 
the unequalled performance of his recently invented Patent 
Chronometers, during the Grand Russian Chronometrical 
Expedition of 1843. 


The following is an Extract from a Letter of M. StRuve, 
Member of the Academy, and First Astronomer of the Cen- 
tral Observatory, St. Petersburgh, to G. B. Airy, Esq., 
Astronomer Royal :— 

“With respect to the quality of the Chronometers, a 
very considerable difference between them has been most 
distinctly marked; and I hasten to inform you, that 
among the great number of Chronometers [81] of so 
many distinguished Artists, THE DeNTs HAVE HELD 
THE FIRST RANK IN A BRIILIANT MANNER, I have 
to request you will,announce this to Mr. Dent; pre- 
sent to him my congratulations on this result, and tell 
him that I shall shortly write to him to thank him most 
sincerely for the great assistance which he has afforded 
towards thesuccess of the expedition, by sending us his 
admirable Chronometers.” 

It is necessary to state that, in the original letter, the words 
in small capitals were underlined with a double line, and 
that in Italics with a single one. 

Extract from the'4to work of M. Struve, entitled, “ Ex- 
pédition Chronométrique, exécutée par l’ordre de Sa Majesté 
L’Empereur Nicolas ler, 

« M, E. Dent, de Londres, nous a fourni les Chrono- 
métres qui, sans contestation, ont contribué le plus 
efficacement 4 Lexactitude du résultat de notre expé- 
dition.” 

“ Mr. Ex. Dent, of London, has furnished us with the 
Chronometers which, beyond dispute, have contributed 
most effectually to the exactitude of the result of our 
expedition.” 





EDWARD J. DENT, 
82 Strand, 33 Cockspur Street, and 34 Royal Exchange, 


? 
BY SPECTAL APPOINTMENT 


Chronome ‘atch-Maker to the Queen 
phd aR ‘Srince Albert, 
Has the gratification of futther stating, in addition to the 
above high Testimonial, that he has received the First 
ivm Rewarp from. the British Government for the 
unequalled performance of his CHRONOMETER, which 
varied only 054 ttundreds of a second in its rate during a 
public trial of twelve months at the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich. These trials, ngy terminated, lasted for thirteen 
years }\ during Whidh period thére were deposited, in compe- 
tition, by different makers, nearly 500 Chronometers. 

EB. J. DENT has now the further satisfaction of an- 
nouncing that. as an additional reward for the performance 
of his Patent Chronometers in 1844, H. I. M. the Emperor 
has been graciously pleased to confer upon E. J. DENT the 
appointmentand title of “‘ Chronometer Maker to H. I. M. 
the Emperor of Russia.” 


| {A cory). * ASHBURNHAM Hovsez, 
“Sir, "16th January, 1845. 


* By an official letter dated 34; of December, 1844, 
Monsieur the Minister of Public Instruction has just in- 
formed me, that His Majesty the Emperor, as a recompense 
for the useful service you rendered the Chronometrical Ex- 
pedition confided to M. de Struvé, has deigned to grant you 
the title of ‘Chronometer Maker to H. I. M. the Emperor 
of Russia.’ 

‘ It is with real pleasure that I hasten to inform you of 
this, and take this occasion to offer you the assurance of my 
entire regard. 

“To Mr. Dent. “« BRuNNow.” 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP, so long celeb d for imp retains its superiority 
asa peeieats site ecnsitions Soap, highly salutary to the skin, possessing 
an ic ing perfume: each Packet is labelled with Perkins’ 
steel plate of Windsor Eastie. nT 


A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., prepared 
without angular corners. 





Hewprre’s Parseavative Toora-Powoegr, an effectual preparation for 
beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and healthy 
diti dingly ag ble to the mouth, and divesting the 
Teeth of every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel! in polish 
and colour, 





Henpats’s Moziuine is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous sub- 
stances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, having 
also a delightful pertume. 

His Germinative Liquid is a certainspecific for producing a new growth 
where the Hair is failing. 

Hanpatir’s Corp Caza ov Rosss, prepared in great pertection. 

I 8 Daops, for ing greasy spots from Silks, 

Lwpariets M anciwo Ix, forLinen, to be used without preparation, ls.a 








> 
O BOOKSELLERS.—A BUSINESS IN 
BRISTOL TO BE DISPOSED OF.—In coi uence of the death 
of Mr. Srrono, Bookseller, Bristol, his Business, with the Lease of the 
Premises, is to be disposed of. The Premises are centrally situated in 
ristol, and the Business is, perhaps, the most important in the west of 
England. The Stock comprises, besides a large liection of Books in 
various lan s, many excellent Paintings, Portraits, and articles of 
vertu, seldom found in provincial Collections, and which may be taken 
either with the Stock or separately. The late Mr. Strong had a reputation 
for the ry 78 taste of his Bindings. Of these several handsome specimens 
remain in his Stock, 
Apply to the Executors, Mr. J. Chilcott, 26 Clare Street, or Mr. G. 
Tremlett, 29 Orchard Street, Bristol. 


LOUCESTERSHIRE.— Wantep Immepr- 

ATELY, in the room of the Reverend JOHN TORDIFFE, de- 

ceased, a CHAPLAIN to the HOUSE of CORRECTION at NORTH- 
LEACH, in the said County, 

The duties will be the appointed Morning and Evening Services of 
the Church of England, and preach at least once on every Sunday, 
Christmas Day, and Good Friday; daily attendance to read Morning 
Prayers; to visit the sick aud those in solitary confinement, and gene 
rally to afford religious instruction to all the prisoners. The Salary is 
100/. per annum, and the average number of prisoners about 50. 

Applications and Testimouials to be forwarded (pre-paid) tothe Clerk 
of the Peace, Dursley, Gloucestershire. 

The Election will take place at the next Adjourned Quarter Sessions, 





to be held in the City Grand Jury Room of the Shire Hall, Gloucester, | 


on Monday the 10th day of August next, at two o’clock in the afternoon, 
when it will add to the facility of the Election if the Candidates will 
appear in Court. 

Dursley, 2ist July, 1846. 





A®6 US LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39 Throgmorton Street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament. 
Taomas Farncomn, Esq., Alderman, Chairman. 
WiritaM Lear, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 


Richard E. Arden, Es,. John Humphery, Esq., Alderman, 
William Banbury, Esq. .P. 
Edward Bates, . Thomas Kelly, Esq , Alderman. 





Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
James Clift, Esq. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
ysician—Dr. Jeaftreson, 2 Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq., 2 Frederick's Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 





Low Rates of Premium. 

Persons assuring in this Office have the benefit of the lowest rate of 
premium which is compatible with the safety of the assured, and which 
is, in effect, equivalent to an annual bonus. They have likewise the 
security of a large subscribed — —an Assurance tund of nearly a 

juarter of a million, and an annual! income of upwards of 60,000/., arising 
fom the issue of between 5000 and 6000 Policies. 


Annual Premium to assure 1001. 








Age. For One Year. For Seven Years Whole Term. 
20 #20 17 3 £0 19 1 £1 11 1 
30 . = = . 2 ¢@ > oe OF 
40 . & 6 1 6 9 2 14 10 
50 .  -6 1 19 10 4 011 

264 ss 8 


60 | 3 7 6 v 10 

One-half of the “ whole term” premium may remain on credit for seven 
years, or one-third of the premium may remain for lite as a debt upon 
the policy at 5 per cent, or may be paid off at any time without notice. 

In Assurances for Advances of Money, as security for debts, or as a pro- 
vision for a family, where the least present outlay is desirable, the varied 
and comprehensive tables of the Argus will be found to be particularly 
favourable to the Assured. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been furnished. 

The Medical Officers attend daily at a quarter befure two o'clock, and 
Policies issued the same day. 

EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 


A liberal commission to Solicitors and Agents. 





HE STANDARD OF COGNAC,— 


Tue Best Coenac Baanpry is the produce of a tract of land in 
France, well known as the Champagne District. 

To meet a demand, greatly disproportionate to the supply afforded by 
so limited ap area, the foreign traders in the article were notoriously 
in the habit of adulterating it with other Brandies of an inferior quality ; 
and they thereby induced a great number of the Proprietors of the best 
Vineyards in that district to establish a Company, in the year 1838, under 
the name of the United Vineyard Proprietors’ Company, for the purpose 
of counteracting the benefal effects of such fraudulent practices upon 
the character of the Cognac Brandy, and of enabling the public to obtain 
through them the genuine article. 

‘The reputation which the Company now enjoys in the market is the 
strongest proof of the fidelity with which they have hitherto effectuated 
the purposes for which they were formed. 

This Company has engaged to supply Messrs. BETTS and CO., as 
appears by the following letter:— 

** Cognac, I4th March, 1346. 





** Messrs. Betts and Co., London. 

“¢Gentlemen,—We have very great pleasure in confiding to your care 
the sale of our Best Branpy, produced from the Champagne District, 
in order that you may be enabled, by the use of your Merauuic Car- 
SULE, to guarantee the GenuiNx ArTIcLE to the public, at a fair re- 
munerating price, and that we may derive a benefit from the extension 
of our trade through the high resp ility and blished reputation 
of your house. ** We are, gentlem.n, 

** Your obedient servants, 
** For the United Vineyard Proprietors’ Company, 
GEO. SALIGNAC, Manager.”’ 

And Messrs. Betis and Co., under the title of La Socterx Vien1- 
coLe CHAMPENOISE, beg to inform those 
consumers who wish for the Best Cog- 
nac Brandy, which they designate ‘* Tu 
Sranparp or Coanac,” that the same 
can be purchased throuzhout the King- 
dom, in bottles, at the price of 4s. 6d. per 
bottle for the coloured, and 5s. per bottle 
for the pale; each bottle being secured 
by the Patent Metallic Capsule, which 

essts. Berrs and Co. have the sole 
right of making, and which, when bear- 
ing the annexed impression, is a self- 
evident and certain safeguard against the 

ibility of adulteration ; and proof that 
it was affixed to the bottle at their Stores, 
No. 96 St, Joun Staxsr, Lonpon. 














ad - a —. 
Scott ISH WIDOWS’ FuNp and LI} 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. FE 
BONUS CERTIFICATES 
Tue Bonus Certificates have now been issued rom 
Agencies; but as it is probable that out time \ Head a 
few ee | nae miscarried, it is requested that any member who sate 
received his certificate will communicate wi h wine bias 
i te with the Manager on hear. 
Capital at Slst December, 18145, arising from th 
premiums, 1,701,633/. 1s. 64¢., or upwards of one 
thousand pounds. 7 
Annual revenue at 31st December, 1845, consisti 
and return from invested capital, 248,929/., or neste cama Prenaiams 
fifty thousand pounds. ¥ two hundred anj 
The Directors are desirous that the members should keep in vie 
Ist. That during the lastiten years the amount of insu a 
effected has, on an average, exceeded half a million oF roivee a 
2d. That the expenses of management are kept rin 
tained consistently with the due and proper dontnst Te ‘ P 
ness, and that an allowance, in the way of commission, is ot a 
persons indiscriminately who are the mear f bringing j to al 
pers or y means of bringing insurances to this 
Sd. That the greater the extent of the Society's busi 
portion will the expense of management be; ‘each fadinn the es fre. 
fnterest. . ” a ? 
, 4th. =~ _ deaths which have occurred during the 
yeen very little more than one half of what might ected 
cording to the Tables of Mortality upon which Ay a _ 
are founded—having been, during the seven years endin, 3ist Dees 
18358, in the ratio of 57 to 100, and during the seven years ending om, 
December, 1845, in the ratio of 51 to 100. ais 
5th. That in accumulating and investing the premi beneé 
= ‘ =. m. 
of the Society during the 3 years that it has Neen Ins he . 
shilling has been lost, and that the capital thus realised and invested ly 
dependently of payments to the extent of upwards of 766,000/. t nf 
presentatives of deceased members) amounted, at 31st December wae 
the sum of 1,700,000/, aber last, ty 
6th. That whilst looking to what is stated above, it i reasonab 
and natural to expect that a large surplus fund or. profit per be real. 
ised ; the members, and they only, are entitled to derive any benefit a 
from ; and that in this respect, therefore, this Society, and all others ini. 
larly constituted, differ from proprietary companies, which — 
certain portion of the profit to their proprietors, partly in the way ‘of din, 
dends, but still more in the way of large additions to the stock, — q 
In calling the attention of members to these points i 
: » the Directors 
confident that it will be sufficient to ss isfy them That peor kos con; “= 
ed themselves with a safe and a flourishing institution; but the resi 
Certificates, which have now been sent to the members, afford the bet 
ctical evidence that can Le given of the benefits already conterred 
_Ut will be observed by the older members—by those who jee 
the Society between the years 1815 and 1819 inclusive—that at “er 
of 


@ accumulation 
million seven pe 








be main 


last 14 years hare 











last there was for each 1000/. of foriginal insuranc itis 
8s. 7d., and that besides this, in oe of their ‘ua lames the Ist 
January, 1853, when the next appropriation of profits falls to be made, 
there will be added so much more for each year they may live in the j : 
val; that, in the event of their death (after payment of the prentum fe 
the year), there will be paid under each 10002. insurance— 
In this year 1846. . . . . . 184512 4 
In the year 1848 . . . . . . . 19171910 
fe 00. 2. 2 ent eee 
od 1952. 2 wo te st SUR TET 
The members who joined the Society in the year 1830 will, in like man. 
ner, derive proportionate benefits; there will be paid under each 100 
insured, in the event of death, after payment of the premiam— 
® 68 £1,565 72 


In the year 1846 . . 


” ae 6. © see cue 
” 1850 . : 
» re 





In the case of those members who joined the Society in the year 1840, there 
will be paid under each 1,000/. insured, in the event of death, after payment 
of the premium— 
In the year 1846 . . . . « « M1142 8 0 
1848 2 ww wo te 8 SO 


” 1850 o © + «© © « « 1,952 0 0 

” 1852. . «. « « « « 127616 @ 
Thus it will be seen that whilst great benefits are conferred upon the 
members whose connexion with this Society is of long standing, thein- 


terests of those whose connexion is of later date are not sacrificed. The 
Directors are most desirous that the members should examine into and 
make themselves acquainted with the principles of division adopted by 
their own Society,and in order that they may fave an opportunity ofdoing 
so, the manager has prepared and printed a short and simple explanatory 
statement on the subject, which may be had on application, and any fur- 
~—_ —- or explanation that may be required will at once beat 
forded. 

In the meantime let each member keep in view— 

1. That at whatever age he may join the Society, as he cannot tell the 
day on which his death shall happen, he and his co-members, by payment 
of premiums Corresponding to their respective chances of life, are all placed 
upon an equal footing; and that as it is impossible to calculate the exatt 
premium which, when accumulated during the member's life (and accu- 
mulated at a fluctuating rate of interest), shall be precisely equal to the 
sum insured to be paid on his death; and as, even on an average of many 
cases, although a nearer approximation may be had to the exact premium, 
it is still impossible to fix its precise amount—the Society, in order to 
vent inevitable bankruptcy, must charge a higher rate of premium 
can, under any circumstances, be supposed necessary to meet the risk 

2. That when an inve into the affairs of an insurance society 







and considering that nearly the whole of this so-called “+ profit” arisestrom 
the surplus premium received beyond what the result of the investigation 
shews to have been necessary to meet the risks, the mode of distributing 
that profit, which it appears to the Directors bears the nearest approach t0 
equity, is to give it back to the members in such —— as each may 
have contributed towards its formation; and thus, whether the premiums 
shall upon the investigation be foand to have been more than the risk re- 
quired, in the ratio of 5, 10, or 20 per cent., to add to each sum in 
a corresponding ratio; and in order to give effect to the sources of profit 
other than that arising from the surplus premiums above referred to, that 
these additions should be calculated upon the accumulated amount of the 
original insurances and previously declared additions. 

3. That this is one of the leading principles adopted by this Society, and 
that in following it, no undue benefit is conferred upon one class of mem- 
bers to the prejudice of another: all join the Society with the same pt. 
spects of benefit; and whether a member be cut off after a short period of 
connexion, or after a more lengthened period of connexion, he still bene 
fits, as nearly as possible, in proportion to the extent to which hi 
have done had the real chances of life been known when he joined the 
Society. 








By order of the Court of Directors, 
JOUN MACKENZIE, Manage. 
Head Office, 5 St. Andrew's Square, Edinburgh, June 25, 1816. 


Office in London, 7 Pall Mall. HUGH M*KEAN, Agent. 








Te . TIN i. 
O VISITORS to the CONTINENT 
Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign Agents, ont 
the Royal Academy, No. 7 Old Jewry, beg to remind the ner 
Gentry that they continue to receive Consignments of Objects eter 
Baggage, &c. from al! parts of the Continent, for clearing arocrecs 1 al 
tom-House, &c.; and that they undertake the Shipment E 
parts of the world, dnt 
Lists of their € »ondents abroad, and every information, m3) 
had on application at their Office as above. 











Right 
Right 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. _ 





ASFEST YS THEATRE. 


MARIO most respectfully informs the Nobility, Patrons to 


sIG. M 
ne Opera, , and the Public, that his BENEFIT will take place 
a Seay 30th, 1846, when will be presented Donizetti's 
on Tavs soot ( or, L’AJO NELL IMBARAZZO. 


EGORIO; 
Pa Tg yr eyy Count Giulio, Sig Fornasari ; Enrico, Sig. 
tto, Sig. F. Lablache; Simoncino, 5 Sig. A. Giubilei; Leonarda, 

wa ree Gilda, Made. Castellan. 
cessful New and Original Ballet Divertisse 
rei ME NT DE PARIS;” comprising a New and 
went, — Pas, composed expressly for this occasion by M. Perrot, the 
inal hy sig. Pugni, 4 to be entitled Le Pas pes Dersses, by Malle. Tagli- 
music by Sig F Grahn, Maile. Cerito, representing the parts of Les Deesses; 
ani, Malle. Ta stioni Mdllc. James, Mdlle. Honore, representing the 
_ ok tes C ries; . Leon, Paris; Mdlle. Lamoureux, L'Amour ; 
Ke “lien L’Hyme Mdiles. Cassan and Demelisse, Nymphes; M 








; 


ith Bellini’s admired Opera, IL PIRATA, compressed 

pebefiore with one, Made. Grisi ; Ernesto, Sig. Fornasari; Gual Itieru, 

ge ‘o. « With various Enterts 1inments in the’ Bauer DEPARTMEN Ty 

Se. ale. Taglioni, Mdille. Lucile Grahn, Mdlle. Cerito, Mdlle. Louise 

Te Made. Petit Stephan, Mdlles. Honore, James, Demelisse, Cassan, 

a ety Lamoureux, M. St. Leon, M. Gosselifyand M. Perrot will ap- 

ir. 

P pplicetions for boxes, stalls, and tickets, to be made at the Box-office, 
—* Colonnade. 

Doors open at Seven 0 ‘clock ; the Opera to commence at hha nlf “past Si Seven. 


EOLOGIC AL TR ANS AC Teo? NS.— 
G INANT, Geologist, 149 Strand, London, can supply a 
ET of ea ee Med SERIE oa at ten per cent below the 
c t Nine Parts are quite new. 

male pr. wn supply Collectors with! Sop with's Geological Models, 
Casts of scarce Fossils, Geological Maps, Har nmers, Elementary Col- 
lections of Shells, Minerals, and Fossils.—The latter will greatiy faci- 

itate the stady of Conchology, se aad a 








HE ine B. R. HAYDON.—The circumstances 
connected with the deplorable death of Mr. B. R. Haydon are al- 
ready well known. Long harassed by pecuniary e mbarrassments, his mind 
at length gave way beneath their pressure, and, overbome by frenzy and 
ir, he terminated an existence which, in the distraction of his ‘intel- 
lect, he found intolerable to himself, and regarded as burdensome to those 
mas dear to bien forty years since Mr. Haydon, then full of hope and 
enthusiasm, left Devon to become a student at the Royal Ac ademy. 


that period his career was one continued struggle with difficulties. Of 


perate in all his habits, 


eminent talents, devoted to his profession, most t 
ly, and exemplary in 


exceedingly industrious, fondiy. a‘tached to his 
every relation of life, his labours never led 
cumbered subsistence. More intent on his ar 
he freely gave his time to the objects of public advantage. 

Elgin marbles in the British Mus n—preserved, in no slight degree, to 
this country by his perception of ir faultless beauty, ar vd. his energetic 
advocacy ot their inestimable value—attests the soundness of his judgment 
and the warmth of his zeal; and the Royal C ommission of Fine Arts for 
the Decoration of the Palace of hegiiotae < on “ carried into effect in 1842 
that principle of national patronage which + Haydon originally ted 
in 1810, and continued to aga unti 
Government and the country. For his constant contributions to periodical 
literature, Mr. Haydon refused to accept any reward; and it isn ow known 
that in his early life he declined a Government commission to proceed 
abroad, in order that he might the more absolutely devote himself to the 
advancement of his art at home. 

His best works were achieved in the midst of circumstances of privation ; 
and one of them, now in the possession i Her eae sty the Queen, was 
designed and commenced while he was a pr rt. Te succeeded 
in ae his children only by great exe’ ti ns e~ d extrao 

nial. 

“ When his embarrassments thickened around him, 
painting six works to illustrate the laws, th 
ofthis country. His large canvass of red explaining Trial by Jury” 

was on his easel, and nearly completed, ore his spirit, depressed but 
hitherto not conquered by adverse circumstances, gave way, and his mind 
became insupportably excited. In his 61st year he found himself in debt, 
threatened with executions in his house, with the loss of the 
of his profession, and even of his unfinished pictures, and unable longer to 
afford to his family the shelter of a home. He was heard to say that he 
found himself, after al! his toils, unable to commence the world anew, 
and to commence it in ruin and disgra 

By his death his widow and daughter were left wholly unprovided for. 
Through the kind consideration of Sir Robert Pee!, a smail life income 

has been granted to the former; but the latter, in the event of Mr. ) 
don’s red would still be left destitute of resource. An appeal is now 
earnestly e to secure for them a permanent provision, to place them 
beyond the chance of those troubles which ag I 
embittered their past years, and to secure for them that peace which is 
all the consolation their sorrow is capable of receiving. It is hoped that 
their future competence will be more grateful to their feclings when se- 
cured to them as a tribute of respect to Mr. Haydon'’s memory. 


Ata meeting, held on the 50th of June, at Mr. Sergeant Talfourd’s 
chambers, in Serjeants’ Inn (the Right Hon. Lord Morpeth, M.P. in the 
chair), the following resolutions were carried unanimously : 
Moved by the Right Hon. Sir John Cam sea seconded by the Rev. 

George Croly, LL.D. 

1, That - ng _ learned w ith the deepe: st concern the deplor- 
able death r. B. R. Haydon, caused by distraction of mind consequent 
on his = Tord ‘embs iierieente 

Moved by William Hamilton, E 

2. That without presuming to of 

























linary self- 





he was engaged in 
and the liberties 






































- oa = fed by William Longman, Esq. ; 

r any judgment as to the place which 

Mr. Haydon will cere fill in the ‘aunaley of his art, or any opinion on 

troversies in which he was sometimes engaged, ‘this meeting feels 

that the efforts of his genius and the circumstances of misfortune w! 

net them justify an expression of public sympathy with his bereaved 
y 








Moved by Dr. Bowring, M.P., seconded by F. Bennoch, Fsq.; 

5. That such expression would be most titly conveyed by sex uring a per- 
manent provision to bis widow and daughter, left wholly destitute by his 
death; and that a public Seen be ope! ned for that purpose. 

Moved by Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, seconded by William Jerdan, Esq. ; 

4. That the thanks of this Meeting be respectfully tende van to the Right 
Hon. Sir Robert Peel for his prompt and considerate a m to the ap- 

n made to him for assistance by the deceased Mr. teeta, and for 
’ aved family. 
.e Comte A. D’Orsay, seconded by J. Forster, Esc 











5, That a Committee and Trustees be a ppointed to carry the foregoing | 


resolutions into effect. 
The following Committee and Trustees were then nominated : 


COMMITTEE. 
Right Hon. Viscount Morpeth Dr. Bowring, M.P. 
Right Hon. Sir Jobn Cam Hob- F. ieencctt lien, 
nee | R. Twenty oe Esq. 
e Right Han. the pel orl Ms ayor EF, Dennys, Esq 
Mr. Alderm: 
Mr. Sesgennt Falfoura 





L ongman, sq. 
R. Rothwell, , 








W. amilton, Es: ~ 
le coats a’ Orsay ‘a = 
ao Darling | 
.: Dr. Croly j Ei 
ev. J. 8. Boone D. tr. Coulton ks 5 
Ber. 2 snot | G. T. Kemp, Esq. 2 
yman P. C. Leckie, Esq. 


Rig “#RUSTEES. 
Right — Viscount Morpeth W. R. Hamilton, Esq. 
on, Sir. J, Cam Hobhouse Mr, Sergeant Tulfourd. 


The oeety “ot 


Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the Members of the 
Committee; by the following Bankers: —Messrs. Coutts and Co, 
Braves Messrs. Masterman, Nicholas Lane ; and by the Secretary, Mr. | 
. Couiton, § 26 Bride Lane, Fleet Street. 

a managers of literary and art institutions, and all other persons 
desirous of forwarding the object of the Subscription, are respectfully 
requested to cosmenteste with Mr. D, T. Coulton, or with any Mem- | 
ber of the Committee. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED. 





, 2Fe 


His Grace the Duke of Sutherland £200 0 0 
His Grace the Duke of Devonshire . ° . 40 0 0 
His Grace the Duke of Northumberland . ° 30 0 0 } 
His Grace the Duke of Bedford . ° 3 00 | 
Right Hon. Viscount Melbourne . ° ° 100 0 0 
Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart. . . . 100 0 0 


Viscount Morpeth £15 0 0) T. Alsager, Esq. . - 5 50 















Marquis of Lansdowne 25 0 0 | J. Partridge, Esq. » 50 
me aed Breadalbane a 0 0 — Hopki 5 50 
Earl How 0 0. Dr. J. Havilanc 5 00 
Lord Willoughby a Eresby 23 0 0. Sir T. Phillips . 5 00 
Lord Haddo 50 0 0 J. Brewster, Esq. 5 00 
Sir John Cam Hubhouse 50 0 0 Walter Bryant 5 o Q 
W. R. Hamilton, Esq. 5000) L A. R. . : / - 4 

| Lord Fitzroy Somerset 10 10 0 | T: Partridge, Esq a 
lr ® oe “rg H. _ yn, Esq. 5 OO 
The Lord Mayor. . 5 4 ( "+. 5 00 
Lord Leigh . ° - 20 > = 5 450 
Lord Ashley 5 . 200 oie Fa. Ge 
Le Comte d'Orsay . § 0 0l4« sf 5 50 
Dr. Bowring, M.P.. 50 C6 x: Dialies, Esq. 5 00 
Dr. Darling 2100 ALL. Eg g, Esq. . 5 00 
Thomas Baring. Esq. M.P. "= 10 0 Lieut. Cone = a? -. 5 CO 
| The Rev. Dr. Croly 3 0 Mrs. Leake j 5 00 
Rev. Charles be — 0 <2. 5 00 
ise 'S. Boc 0 Newman Smith, Esq. 5 50 
Rev. W. H Phillott 0) Miss Zornlin, 30 


implements | 


0 R. B. Grantham, Esq 
0 Anonymous . . 
0. B. Pistrucci, Fsq- 
0 Miss Pistrucci . 

Miss E. Pistrucci 
@ | Mrs. Bateman . 

Q The Hon. Charles 


Rev Griffiths . 
Rev. E. Scobell . . 
Rev. —— Wilkinson . 
A Blind Clergyman 
The Royal Academy . 
J.P. Davis, Esq. . 
R. Rothwell, Esq. . 2 


5 
1 
1 
5 

) 
2 


Ro GE me a A 


Gore E 








Sir R. Smirke, t A. > 1010 9 Mis. FE. Bateman, 2d ; 
R.B.E 1010 0 subscription . 2 20 

. - Fishiter, Esq 220 
a . make, Esq. R. A. 10 10 : ty Fishiter 110} 
G. Es 2 2 9 J: E; Meade, Esq. 2 0 v | 
i. . 2s gt 2 ( 
w.c aides r * Fr Esq. 110 _ Mg Pei dg dia 9 5 0 
eS x. Johnstone, Esq. 11 0) An Admirer of the Fit ne Arts2 20] 
J. G, Lough, Esq. 2 2 0) M. Alexis Soyer 1 10} 
Mie, "Serge ‘ant Talfourd 210 0 — Tonge, F. 7 110 
Mr rgeant Bellasis 20 0 0 T. Brown, Fsq ‘ 2 20 
Wi am Wordsworth, Esq. 5 0 E. Hu. Baldock: Es q. 2 20 


William Wordsw orth, Jun.2 D., per Rev. J. S. Boone 2. 3¢ 




















9s Longman, Esq. 5 5 0 Miss Brooke . 2 00) 
- Dickens, Esq. 5 00 HLA. . > - * 
5: Forster, Esq. 5 5 OC. Welter, Esq. o 2 00 
J. G. Lockhart, Esq. . 5 0 QT. Crafter, Esq. ° a 220 
. Wentworth Dilke, Esq. 5 5 0 A.S. Taylor, Esq. . e 2 0 0 
Douglas Jerrold, Esq. 5 0 0 Jesse Middleton, Esq. . 2 20 
T. Longman, Esq. ‘ 2 2 0 Mrs.Holme . . . 2 20 
W. Jerdan, Esq. 300A ee Ste its ae 
. 2 9 —_ co! » Es 
Mary Mitford, Rag fag. 1900/4 Frie end, pet Ww. tory yant Esq. 1 10 
rs. A. Strickland. 100 pogo 0 
. L. Graneison, Esq 110 A arts i _ a : 4 0 
D. T. Coulton, Esq. 10 10 © | anonymous 100 
Messrs. Bennoch and a T. O. Haines, E q- 110) 
Pwentyman . . 20 0 © Anonymous, pe t Rev. J. 8. | 
Peter Fairbairn, Esq. 2 00 Boone 100 
Sebastian Smith, Esq. 1 00 Ayres, Esq. 110 
W. Page Wood, Esq. . ju 0 0 w Perry, Esq. 110 
Sir John Barrow e 10 10 O . G. Thornton, Esq. ° 110 
— Anthony, rey . 1010 0 7 H. Greenwood, Esq. 110 
B. Clive, Esq . 1000 LT e ° 110 
A.M ackcusie, Esq 10 00 T. Neighbour, E 110 
| F. Ouvry, Esq. . 1010 0 R. eee Esq. 1.10 
J. W. Hippesiey, Esq. 10 0 0 | J. T. Carr, Esq. 1 10] 
| I. K. Brunel, Esq. ‘ 10 U0 0 iaaneees cy w. B H. 1 00 
Messrs. Hearne and a data ~— 0100 
Wilson . ° 10 0 0 T- z . 0 10 0 
E. H. Dennys, Esq. . 5 5 0/4: Ww. . ro + Pa 
F. Kearsey, Esq. ° 5 5 0 | 


ected their health and | 


rich | 


LANGLEY, July 21, 1846.—Upwards of £800, amongst which 
were the following :— 
Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Bart. ° ° ° £20 0 0 
The Earl of Verulam . . ° . ° © 0080 
John Murray, Esq. . ° . ° . - $8110 0 
Messrs. Tegg and Co, . . ° ° ° - 1010 0 
W. Benning, Esq. ‘ é ‘ ° ° . 288 
Jobn Dickinson, Esq. . ° ° . . - ot 68 
Charles Longman, Esq. . . . . - 2100 
Richard Marshall, Esq. . . ° . - 1010 0 
Mrs. Marshall ° 5 5 0 
| Cosmo Orme, Esq. "(making z in all 200 guineas) - 5210 0 
Miss Orme . ° ° ° » BMWs 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall . ° . ° nes 
Henry Butterworth, Esq. . P ° > »- 1010 0 
IL. G. Bohn, Esq. . . e - 1010 0 
Messrs. Longman, Brown, and ‘o. (making in all 
380 guineas) . ° . ° 105 0 0 


| Mrs. Hodgkinson ° > “ . ° . 5 5 0 
James Duncan, Esq. . ° ° ° ° - 100 0 
T. Gardiner, Esq. ° ° ° e ° 50 0 0 
Joseph Gardiner, Esq. . . ° . ° ° - © 60 
S. Gage Gardiner, Esq. " . . > C8 os 
Mrs. E. Hodgson ° ° . ° . - 1010 0 
Mr. Alderman Kelly . . ° ° ° ° § 5 0 
Messrs, Groombridges . : . . . - 1010 0 
Mr. Virtue . ° ° . ° 10 10 0 
The Rev. Dr. Stebbing é ° . . 5 5 0 
Messrs. Southgate and Barrett . > ° - 10 0 
Mr. C. F. Strange . ° . ° 10 10 0 
Messrs. Spalding and Hodge . ° ° aM OP. PF. 
Mr. Sotheran e : . . ° 10 10 0 
Mr. b, A. Lewis. . ; . > ° . » 5210 0 
Mr. Wisharp ss : ° . ° ‘ » 1010 0 





ONATIONS on opening the BOO K- | 
SELLER’S PROVIDENT RETREAT at Ansors’ | 





Messrs. Hodgkinson and Co. . : ° - 1010 0 
S. Hodgkinson, Esq. . . . ° . . 5 5 0 


| Society being about to publish a Collection af 





Xe. &e. 


LITERATURE AND ART. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
The GALLERY, with a Selection of Portraits of Eminent Persons, 
is NOW OPEN from Ten till Six. 
Admission, One Shilling; Catalogue, One Shilling. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 
EXHIBITION.—ART-UNION of 


—The public are invited to view the MODELS submitted 
in competition for the premium of 500/. offered by this Soeiety for a e 





REE 


LONDON. 


piec 
| of Sculpture, at the Princess's Concert Room, Castle Street, Oxford Street. 
| Open daily from Ten till Six 


GEORGE GODWIN, . 
LEWIS POCOCK, ’ { Honorary Secretaries, 


July 16, 1846. 





Wil! Close on Saturday next, the \st of August. 
HE EXHIBITION ofthe SOCIETY of 


BRITISH ARTISTS, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, is OPEN 
Daily from 9 a.m. till dusk. Admittance, Oxz SarittNc. 
EDWp. HASSELL, Secy. 


Exhibitors are requested to send for theit Works on Tuesday the 4th, or 
Wednesday the 5th of August. 








a ’ 
RITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. Established 1843. 

The THIRD ANNUAL CONGRESS will be held at GLOUCESTER 
during the First Week in August, from the 5d to the 8th instant inclu- 
sive. Programmes of the Papers to be read, the Exhibitions to be made, 
and the Excursions for Examination of Antiquities, to be had of the 
Secretaries. A Ticket, price On: Guinea, will admit the Bearer and a 
Lady to all the eaten, Soirées, &c, 

The Wiyxcngster Vo.rume, embracing a complete account of the Bro- 
ce edings at the Congress held last year, with numeronus Plates and AMustra 


| tions, is now ready, and to be had of the Publisher, H. G. Bohn, York 


Street, Covent Garden, price 30s. 
The Stxrn Numper of the Jourxar. ofthe Assoctattow is also ready, 
and to be obtained by the Mambers whose Subscription for the Year is 


paid. 
T. C. CROKER, F.S.A., | 
Admiralty, 
c. Bo SMITH, F.S.A., 


Ton. Secs. 
5 Liverpool Street, City, " 


July 18, 1846. 


THE PARKER 


CORRESPONDENCE 





SOCIETY.— 
of ee age 3 PARKER.—The Parker 
the Letters of Archbishop 
Parker, it is earnestly desired that it should be nr ed a8 complete as 
possible. Any communication upon the subject, and especially any refer- 
ence to any Letters of the Archbishop, pres im any public or private 
repository, or in any work not likely to be referred to for: such @ purpose, 
will be ‘esteemed a favour, Communications may be addressed to the 
Editor, John Bruce, Esq., Hyde House, near Stroud, Gloucestershire. 

The Members of the Parker Society’ who! have pt paid the Subscription 
tor 1846 (Amount, One Pound) are requested todo so without delay, as 
the Council do not engage to supply the volumes for any whose subscrip- 
tions are not paid, and are admitting new applicants. All orders to be 
payable to W illiam Thomas, Esq., Secretary for General Business, Office of 
the Parker Society, 55 Southampton Street, Strandsdondon. 


LAUDET'S. DAGUERREOTY PE “Por- 


TRAITS, lately so mich eulogised by the leading papers, and 
particularly by the journals of the fine arte, are a ted, an 
when coloured by be Mansion, aa artist of ability, are the moat exqui- 
site miniatures. Mr. Claudet operates himselt, 
inferior portrait to leave his establistincat. 
of a respectable female. 

Open from 9 o’clock.—18 King William Street, near the Adelaide 


Gallery. 
Loge “TIMES” on PHOTOGRAPHY, 
April 22, 1846. 
at improvement has been eflected by Mr. BRARD. | Therpor- 
traits Sow exhibit a degree of boldness, and stand ont Rik 4 relief 
greatly desiderated in all the earlier specimens of the art, while his 
method of colouring renders them agreeable an@ life-like” 
Taken daily, from 9 till 6, at 85 King William Street, a where 3 
plication for licenses should be made; 34 Street, 


and the Royal Polytechnic Institution, Regent Street, 
pues JOURN tALs. 7 the FINE ARTS on PHO- 
IGRAPHY, 


**A Daguerreotype seniiend re could truly be pronounced a flattering 
likeness we certainly nevcr expected to see ; that phenomenon, however, 
was presented to us on recently visiting the establishment of Mr. C lau 
det.’’—dA thenaum, July 4, 

** We confess we had no idea of the possibility of producing anything 
so artistic and clegant on a metal plate.’’—4rt-Union, July 1, 

** Mr. Clandet’s productions approach more near 
finished miniature than anything we have yet seen.” — 
July 4 





and never allows an 
Ladies have the attentiancc 

















rd the highly- 
iterary Gazette, 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 





On August Ist, post Svo, 2s. Gd. 
Ls from MADRAS; or, First Impres- 
sions of a Residence in India. 
By a LADY. 
On September Ist, 
The WILD SPORTS and NATURAL HIS- 
TORY of the HIGHLANDS. By Cnarues St. Joun, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street.- © 





On July 30th, price 8s., the Second and Concluding Part of 
HE CONQUEST of SCINDE 
A Commentary. 
By Lieut.-Colonel OUTRAM, C.B. 
Resident at Sattarah. 
Containing the Campaign in Scinde, and Treatment of the Ameers, 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Of whom may be had, Part First, 
Sir Charles Napier’s Negotiations with thr 
Ameers. Price 10s. 
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vol. 7s. 


“Two Old Men’s Tales.” 2 vols. 14s. 


678 THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











New Novel by the Author of “‘ saouat Sorel,”? ‘‘ Emilia Wyndham,”’ 
Cc. 





On July ist, in Two Volumes, post 8vo, 14s. 


FATHER DARCY. 
An Historical Romance. 
FORMING THE NEW VOLUMES OF 
“‘CHAPMAN AND HALL’S MONTHLY SERIES.’ 
A Collection. of Original Works of Fiction and Biography. 





ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
The Life of George Canning. By Robert Bell. 1 vol. 7s. 
Long Engagements: a Tale of the Affghan Rebellion. 1 vol. 7s. 
The Life of Mozart ; including his Correspondence. By Edward Holmes. 


A Comic Novel. 1 vol. 7s. 
By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 


By the Author of “ The 


The Falcon Family ; or, Young Ireland. 

The Whiteboy: a Story of Ireland in 1822. 
Qrvols. 14s. 

Mount Sorel; or, The Heiress of the De Veres. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 186 Strand. 











Next Week, 8vo. 
PROGRESSION OF ANTAGONISM: 


A THEORY. 


INVOLVING CONSIDERATIONS TOUCHING THE PRESENT POSITION, DUTIES, AND DESTINY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By LORD LINDSAY. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





The Bishop of Peterborough’s History of England. 
1n 18mo, price 2s. 6d., half- bound, the Seventh Edition of 
PLAIN and SHORT HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND for CHILDREN: in Letters from a Father to his Son. 
With Questions. 
By GEORGE DAVYS, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 


On the 31st of July will be published, 
HE = BRITISH REVIEW. 


No. X.—Aveust. 
CONTENTS: 
I. Life and Correspondence of John Foster. 

II. The Jacobites. 

III. Russia under Nicholas. 

IV. The New Timon. 

V. Newman on Development. 

VI. Baron Humboldt’s Researches in Central Asia, 
VII.: Miscellaneous Works of Sir James Mackintosh. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





In 12mo, price 9s., the Second Edition of 


COMPENDIUM of RUDIMENTS in 
THEOLOGY: containing a Digest of Bishop Butler's Analogy ; 
an Epitome of Dean Graves on the Pentateuch ; ; and an Analysis of Bishop 
Newton on the Prophecies. 
By the Rev. J. B. SMITH, D.D., M.R.S.L., 


h: W.P. Kennedy. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
mdjnburs y 3 5 Of Christ's College, Cambridge ; a Master of Horncastle Grammar 
School. 


Dublin: J. M‘Glashan. 





Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


Secon Of whom may be had, by the same Editor, 
OMIC HISTORY of ENGLAND.| 1. A MANUAL of the RUDIMENTS of 
By GILBERT ABBOTT &@ BECKET THEOLOGY: pegs Ping an Spec reste of Bishop Tomline’s Elements, 
Pal Evidences, ar rson on ed. With a brief Expositi if 
This Work is published in Monthly Parts, illustrated ~ apne homes with tne’ rhty. apse Article: “ie and infeemption upon Jewish Rites Tod ‘one 
» Od. 


On the Ist of August will be ublished, price oe he ig. oplously illustrated 
by Laxcn, d Part 





One Lance Sree and from Srx to TweLv® Woop Encravy It wil 
© <r Twelve to pene Parts, and will appear regularly with the monies, &c. Third Edition, 12mo, § 
Monthly Mag meee its 2. A DIGEST of HOOKER’S ECCLESIAS- 


London: Pullighed.s at the “Puncu” Ovasian, 85 Fleet Street. TICAL POLITY. 12mo, 9s. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 








Price 24s. 4to, cloth, with numerous Woodcuts, &c. 


R. KENNEDY BAILLIE’S SECOND 
; Sot i sitze: FASCICULUS OF INSCRIPTIONS. Transcribed during hi 
New Companion for the -—- in France, Switzerland, and Travels through Asia Minor, and elucidated by Critical and Explanatory 
aly. Notes; with Indices of Greek, Latin, and Oriental Words and Names, 
In & vols. post 8vo, cloth lettered, Dublin: Hodges and Smith, Booksellers to the University, 
R Oo Ss E re the s Oo U T H 104 Gratton Street; F. and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


By JOHN EDMUND nr 
Author of “ Italy,” & 








In 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


Douglas Jerrold’s Magazine observes: “It is possible to invest with | HE NATURE and TRE A TMENT of GOUT. 
freshness a connten previously ag by men writers. Mr. Reade’s By WILLIAM HENRY KOBERTSON, M.D. 
volumes are highly original ; Physician to the Buxton Bath Charity. 


his remarks on his own 





i = raiher ¢ oft the opinions of others than ow 
e have read this treatise with much interest, and we are sure that 
itm ie has collected, in moving along, many legends and tra- every one that opens the volume will allow that it is not only replete with 
adie seal edi as ‘ information brought down to the latest period, and ofa very practical cha- 
“The scenes of nature are L } arts and | racter, but that it is conveyed in an able and interesting manner. It 





supply matter for intellectual in- | is difficult to specify any one part of the volume as more deserving atten- 


letters, antiquities, artists and 
qury. T tion than another, for all are ably done.”—Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 


thors, 
he work is vivid, rich, and original.”—Literary Gazette. 


For Schools and Private Instruction, 


HITTAKER’S IMPROVE 
of PINNOCK’S SCHOOL HISTOR ES TONS 


x 


History of England. 35th edition, 12mo, 
History of Rome, 24th edition, 12mo, rhs oy 
History of Greece. 20th edition, 12mo, bound 
Child’s First Book. 18mo 
Child’s Second Book ; or, Mentorian | Prime : 
First Spelling Book. Il8mo . * time 
Explanatory English Speilins -book. loam 
Exercises in False Spelling. ”18mo r bound’ 
Juvenile Reader, for Children from 4 to 7° 
jms i mag to the Explanatory Reader, years 12m 
xplanatory English Reader—Prose and V; 
edition, 12mo a 
Arithmetical Table of Weights and Measures. 
Cyphering Books, 4to. Part I. 1s.—Part IT, ae 
A Key toditto . . . i 
*.* An Explanatory Catalog ue of ‘Manes. Whit 
Co."s Educational Books can be had, gratis, oteny Bead 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane, 


ee . eee 


owes 
oe eS 





For Schools and Private Instruction, 
HITTAKER'’S ELEMENTARY WORKS. 


Dr. Taylor's Roman Empire. 12mo,cloth , ‘ é 
Dr. Taylor's History of France. 3d edit., 12mo, ba. 6 
Woodbridge’s Atlas, Royal 4to, hf-bd.'. .) , 4g 
Woodbridge’s Geography. 4th edit., 18mo, bound. 3 
Historical Epitome of the Bible. 4th edit., 12mo, bd. ¢ 
Platt’s Reading Lessons for Every Day i in the Year, 


caesa 


l2mo . $4 
Thomson's First ‘Book of Arithmetic. 18ma (Key, is) 14 
Ayre’s Young Ladies’ Arithmetic. 18mo 20 
Beasley’ s Dict tation Spelling Exercises. 18mo . eo 
Duncan's English Expositor. 17th edition, 12mo . 1 ¢ 
Barclay’s Schoolmastei’s Register. 4to. . , 1 
Barelay’s Schooimistress’s Register. 4to ° 10 


*,* An Explanatory Catalogue of Messrs..Whittaker and 
Co.’ s School and Elementary Books can be had, gratis, of any 
Bookseller. 

Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane, 


Vol. LL, price 1s, 6d. 


F the MORAL SYSTEM, or LAW of 
HUMAN N NATURE, Considered and Explained in a Theoretic 
and Practical View 





" By GEORGE GILES VINCENT. 
Published by John W. Parker, West Strand, London. 


Of whom may be had the First Volume, 
Originally published by T. Cadell, Strand, price 8s, 6d. 





Part II., price 2s. 6d., of 


(UTLINES OF STRUCTURAL & PHYSIO- 
‘ LOGICAL BOTANY. 
By ARTHUR HENFREY, F.L.S. 
Lecturer on Botany at the Middlesex Hospital ; late Botanist tothe 
Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. 
Part I. The Elementary er: mg 
Part - The Orgaus of Vegetatio 
Part 5. The Organs of Reproduction and General Physiology. 
(in about a mouth.) 
John Van Voorst, Paternoster Row. 


The English Reformation, 
In One large Volume, 8vo, wel! bound in extra cloth, price 10s, 6. 
THE SECOND EDITION, CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED IN ONE SERIES, OF 


THE ZURICH LETTERS; 


or, THE CORRESPONDENCE OF SEVERAL ENGLISH BISHOPS 
and others, with some of the HriveTiAn Rerorers, during the rand 
Queen Elizabeth, chiefly trom the Archives of Zurich. Translated 
authentic Copies of the Autographs, and Edited for the Parker Socitty, by 
the Rev. Hasrincs Ronixson, D.D. 
bie poet, Printed at the University Press, for the Parker Society. 
And sold by C. J. Stewart, 11 King William Street, West 
by Pickering, ation, Nisbet, Petheram, London; W. Curry, Jun. and Co. 
Dublin; Ritchie, Edinburgh; Vincent, Oxford; Macmillan and Barclay, 
Cambridge; Allom, York; Wight and Bailey, Cheltenham; Godwis, 
Bath; and all other Booksellers. 
*,* This Volume contains the English Translations of both Series of 
« The Zurich Letters,” excluding a few letters of no interest. Part of 
limited impression of the Work is now offered to the Public, to meet the 
general demand for it; bat the Parker Society will not again reprint this 
Correspondence. 











EFFINGHAM WILSON, No. 11 Royal Exchange, has published New 
and Improved Editions of Mons. Lepage’s Complete Caen et 
tion in the French Language, calcu ated to su necessity 
visiting France (at the tisk of morals) to acquire the Parisian acces 


"ECHO DE PARIS, being a Balestine of 
Phrases a Person would hear daily if living in Fi 
Vocabulary of the Words and Idioms. Tenth Edition, with 40 oe 
price 4s, neatly bound. 
2. Gift of Fluency in French Connounste: A 
Set of Exercises for the Learner of the French L 
enable him, by means of practice, to express himself luentl 
nary topics of life. With Notes. Price 3s, 6d. neatly bo 


3. The Last Step to French; or, the > Princile 





atl on te 


i 
of French Grammar displayed in a series of short Lessons, eac 
followed by Questions and Exercises, with a Versification. Fifth Ealtion 
Price 3s. neatly bound. | - 
4. The French School, Complete. The Thre 
Parts in One Volume. Price 9s. 6d. bound. 
The sale of many thousands, and the almost universal 
clever little books, by Mons. Lepage, ee the ; wee 
tion of his plan of teac hing French, wh! ccortlal 
natural operation of a child learning its native language. 


Wholesale Agents, Messrs. Longman & Co. 








Journal, 
Charles Ollier, 19 Southampton Street, Strand. London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 
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Howing Periodical Works for August.1846 will be 
aaron et by CHARLES KNIGHT ,anp Co. 


HE STANDARD EDITION OF THE PIC- 
TORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND: being a History of the 
People *8 well as a History of the Kingdom. 
By GEORGE L. CRAIK awd CHARLES MACFARLANE, 
assisted by other Contributors. 
and Woodcuts, and One Hundred and Four Portraits on 
Fe oy ahlished, in 26 Mou:hly) Parts at Four Shillings ; and 
Weekly Numbers at One nek " . 

‘Tae original edition of* The Pictorial History of England’ has now 
sbeen com: about four years. it was seven years in course of pub- 
ication, consisting of 84 Monthly Parts at 2s. each. The * Portrait Ll- 
lustrations’ were sold separately at 2/., making the total cost 10/, 8s. 
The work, which contains 6650 pages, is divided into Kigut Volumes, 
[1 is proposed to reprint this original edition—which extends from the 
earliest times to the end ofthe war in 1815, and partially to the end of 
the reign of George II. Corrections of positive errors will be made as 
the sew edition proceeds, butthere will be no material alteration in 
thesext. This edition, with the * Portrait Lilustrations,’ will be com- 
prised in Twenty-six Parts and One Hundred and Four Numbers, the 
Cal cost being 51. 48., one half the original Price. x 

Part 1. will be published on the Ist of August, with Four Portraits on 
F ice 43. 

No. i will be published on the same day, being Saturday, and con- 
tinued Weekly, price 1s. 


The PICTORIAL GALLERY of ARTS. Part 
XIX., priee 1s. 
OLD ENGLAND’S WORTHIES: a Gallery 


of Portraits, with Memoirs, being a Continuation of * Old England.” 
Part Vil., price ls. 6d., with.a coloured Plate of the House of John 
Knox 


The POLITICAL DICTIONARY, Part XIV., 
‘First half, price 1s. 

Thee SUPPLEMENT to the PENNY 
CYCLOPADIA, Part XII., First half, price 9a. 


CABINET HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


‘Vol, XIX., price ls. sewed; 1s. 6d. cloth. 








MAPS of the SOCIETY for the DIFFUSION 
of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. Re-issue, Part XXI. Containing: Ancient 
Egypt, Modern Egypt, West India Islands, British West Indies, Pacific 
Ocean, Polynesia, or Islands in the Pacific. Price 3s. 6d.. plain, and 4s. 
coloured. Any of the Society’s Maps may be had separately, price 6d. 
+plain, and 9d. coloured. 





KNIGHT’S MONTHLY VOLUME. 


Price ls. sewed ; 1s. 6d. cloth. 

Tus List of ‘ Knight’s Weekly Volume’ comprises 105 Volumes, com- 
ted on the 27th June. The constant issue has enabled the Editor to 
‘aish what he ventures to consider as a valuable little Library equally 

«suited to Cheap Book Clubs and to Private Purchasers. The subjects have 
ways beenwelected upon a plan which has now attained a certain 

completeness; and for this reason it is unnecessary to continue the 


_ )publications at the rptet that up to this time had been desirable 


*KNIGHT’S ‘VOLUME FOR ALL READERS’ will in future be 

blished MONTHLY ; Vol. 1. .appeared on the Ist of July. The 

olumes of the few works that are not yet completed in the * Weekly 
Volume’ will be given, asearly as possible, as OCCASIONAL VOLUMES. 
The. new works of ‘Knicur's Monpaty Votumr’ will be chosen 
swith reference to the principle that has been steadily adhered to, of 
~Supplying valuable information at the cheapest ratc. 


August 1.—Monthly Volume. 
THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN EGYPT. 
By Mrs. POOLE. 
A Second Series of Letters written in 1845-6. Vol. I. 
Avcusrt ls. 
Occasional Volume — completing Works. 
BACON and his WRITINGS. By G. L. 
Crarx, M.A, Vol. I. 
22 Ludgate'Street, July 21, 1846. 





The Cheapest Musical Publication ever offered to the Public, 
in respect both to Quality and Quantity. 
ANDEL’S SACRED ORATORIO, 
“THE MESSIAH,” in Vocan Scorg, with a Separate Accom- 
for the Organ or Pianoforte, arranged by Vincent NovELLo. 
The whole Work will be complete in Twelve Monthly Numbers, con- 
taining 16 pages each, price 6d. each. To commence August 1, 1846. 


Marshall, and Co. ; and to be procured by order of every 
usicseller, Bookseller, &c. in the United Kingdom. ‘ 


Remember to order “ Novello’s Edition.” 


Published by J. Alfred Novi 5 3 _ $ ; 
ld by Simpkin, ovello, 69 Dean Street, Soho, and 24 Poultry; 





Cheap Edition. Vol. IV. 
Price 5s., is now ready, in post Svo, cloth, 


P'4uUsiGN E’S REFORMATION. 


Also, 
OLIVER & BOYD’S STANDARD EDITION 
cone Oy tos mn teinsthe only English Edition corrected and authenti- 


Price of the whole, ie. Large Type, with Autograph, post 8vo, cloth. 


Date Additions, not hitherto published, have been made by Dr. 
he says, “J he hrere® and in a new Pretace, written expressly for it, 


this translation line by li d word by word ; 
and | y line, and word by word 
Itis theres Teste the sense wherever I did not find it clearly rendered. 
I acknow ly ene which I have corrected. I declare in consequence, that 


ts in oe translation as the only faithful expression of my 
~ English Language, and I recommend it as such to all my 


Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., London. 








Price 5s. 


— 
PRANKS on URINO-GENITAL DISEASES. 
. notrhcea and Gleet, ify ence o 
‘eae aae esta State of System. in productng! dose Morbid Secre 


of their diseased action is Irrita- 


13 Great Marlborough Street. 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Just published, for the first time in the 8vo form, in 3 vols., with Portraits, 
MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF 


KING GEORGE THE SECOND. 


BY HORACE WALPOLE, EARL OF ORFORD. 
Edited, with a Preface and Notes, 
BY THE LATE LORD HOLLAND. 

THE manuscript of these ‘“‘ Memoirs of the Reign of George II.” was found at Strawberry Hill, on the death of Horace 
Walpole, along with that of the “‘ Memoirs of the Reign of George III.,” lately published by Sir Denis le Marchant, in two 
chests, relative to which the author left written directions that they were not to be opened till a considerable period after 
his decease. That time having, arrived, the seals were removed, and the nobleman to whom the Memoirs had been 
bequeathed (the Earl of Waldegrave) decided on giving them to the public; and that they might possess every possible 
advantage, it was arranged that they should appear under the editorial auspices of the late Lord Holland, whose intimate 
acquaintance with the period illustrated, family connexion with the most celebrated individuals of the time, and distin- 
guished scholarship, appeared to point him out as, above all men, peculiarly fitted for the task of preparing them for the 
press. 


VOL. IX. OF MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE QUEENS 
OF ENGLAND. 
Dedicated, by Permission, to Mer Majesty. 
MARY OF MOD aa: wale saat OF JAMES IL. 


Will be ready for delivery with the Magazines on the 31st of July; an’ those who desire to obtain copies on the day of 
publication, are requested to send their orders immediately to their respective Booksellers. 


HOCHELAG A; 
Or, ENGLAND IN THE NEW WORLD. 
Edited by ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq., Author of “* The Crescent and the Cross.” 
2 vols, small 8vo. [Now ready. 














THE MODERN ORLAND QO. 


In Seven Cantos. Price 6s. [Now ready. 


ECHOES FROM THE BACK-WOODS; 
Or, SKETCHES OF TRANSATLANTIC LIFE. 
By Capt. LEVINGE. 


2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. bound. [Now ready. 


> 
ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN O’SULLIVAN; 
CIVIL, MILITARY, AND MATRIMONIAL, 
By W. H. MAXWELL, Esgq., Author of “ Stories of Waterloo,” &c. 
8 vols. - [Now ready. 

“ We do not know of any living author whose works command more general approval than those of Mr. Maxwell; and 
in this very lively romance of real life, the fountain of his genuine Hibernian humour flows on as uninterruptedly as ever. 
Captain O’Sullivan’s career abounds with adventure, in which peril and broad fun, mirth and mischief, run hand in hand. 
Never was the light, mercurial, rollicking, devil-may-care temperament that it has become the fashion to attribute to the 
sons of the Irish soil better portrayed than in this work.”—Dudblin Evening Packet. 


SECOND SERIES OF BHE STANHOPE MEMOIRS. 


COMPRISING 
THE SEVEN YEARS’ TRAVELS OF LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 
In 3 vols., with numerous Illustrations, price 31s. 6d. bound. [Now ready. 

‘‘ Every body will, and must, read the ‘Memoirs of Lady Hester Stanhope.’ Never did book so abound in racy and 
piquant anecdote—in strange sayings and doings—in shrewd and’ caustic remarks on men and things.”—Naval and 
Military Gazette. a 

‘‘ What the author of these volumes had commenced in his previous publication, he has completed in these Eastern 
Travels—namely, a copious biography of Lady Hester Stanhope, the beautiful, accomplished, and eccentric niece of Wil- 
liam Pitt. We conceive that in so doing he has discharged himself-of a very important duty which he owed to his con- 
temporaries and posterity. For it is precisely from works of this description that we obtain the most correct notion of 
those domestic relations which not unfrequently influence the political movements of statesmen and change the whole 
condition of an empire. It is from the memoirs of Sully that we glean out most correct knowledge of the otherwise 
hidden machinery of the government under Henry IV. ; it is from the autobiography of Madame de Maintenon that we 
peer into the secret chambers of the French Court under Louis XIV. Indeed, if we survey history from the most ancient 
to the most modern periods, we shall invariably find that our truest guides to the actuating sentiments of a legislator are 
discoverable, not in State documents, not in dry debates, but in those lively and anecdotical biographies which are given 
to the world by the minor actors in the great scene; by men or women W ho have associated in familiar life with the more 
distinguished personages. Hence it is that these publications respecting Lady Hester Stanhope possess an importance 
and attract an attention entirely apart from the literary merits of the composition or the personal character of the 
heroine.”’—Sun, 








HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





Published by the Author, 90 Blackfriars Road, London. 





Orders received by all Booksellers. 
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enetaen 
EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY JOHN W. PARKER, LONDON. 
a s. d. 
First Phonic Reading Book ‘ ; . © 8| Outlines of the History of England - . - 1 38 LATIN. hd 
Second Phonic Reading Book . . - 1 0) Outlines of the History of France. - 1 3 Major’s Exercises for Junior Classes 
Fifty Wall Tablets, containing the Exercises 7 0 | Outlines of Roman History ; ‘ . 0 10} Edwards's Exercises for Middle Forms ee 
Reading Frame, with the Lettersand Pictures 30 0/| Outlines of Grecian History . : - 1 0| Edwards’s Exercises in Latin Lyrics, | Ht 
Mulhauser’s Manual of Writing . . . 2 6/ Outlines of Sacred History 3 6 | Edwards's Exercisesin Elegiacs and Heroics 4, 
Writing Models; Elementary Set. 6 | Parley’s Universal History . 7 6/|Crocker’s Rules and Exercises on the Sub. =e 
Writing Models; Second, Third, and Fourth School History of England, abridged from junctive Mood ‘ 4 

Sets, each i . 0 Gleig’s Family History. Bound 6 0| Davis’s Exercises for Advanced Students j in ; 
Exercises in Arithmetic, after the Method Turner’s Analysis of a> and French Latin Composition . : ; rw 

of Pestalozzi . 6| History . 2 0©/|Carr's Latin Selections . 5 tS 
Tables of Squares, Unity, and Simple and Lord and the Vassal: a Sketch of the Feu- Anthon’s Catiline and Jugurtha, of Sallust, = 

Compound Fractions, mounted F .21 0} dalSystem . . . 2 0| Edited by Rev. J. Edwards, each , 2 § 
Tables of Unity, and Fractions . ° - 0 9 | Cockayne’s Civil History of the Jews . 4 6]Anthon’s Aineid of Virgil, with English 
Williams’s Manual of Model Drawing and Burton’s History of the Christian Church . 6 6 Notes. Edited by Dr. Major. Strongly bd. 7 

Perspective. 8vo, with Engravings . 15 0} Taylor’s History of Christianity 6 6) Epistles of Cicero and Pliny. With English 
Instructions in Drawing from Models. Taylor’s History of Mohammedanism 6 6) Notes. By Rev. J. Edwards ”” 

Abridged from the Manual : 0 | Taylor's Manual of Ancient History . - 10 6] Orations of Cicero. With English Notes 3 : : 
Hullah’s Grammar of Vocal Music . 0 | Taylor’s Manual of Modern History . 10 6) Cicero pro Plancio. Carefully revised ; 
Tilustrations to Vocal Grammar. The Set. 0 Cc Hastenton ent Cicero de Senectute. Carefully revised i 
Wilhem’s Method of Teaching Singing, 3° — on Gardening and Natural _  |Cicero de Amicitia. Carefully revised. 1 4 

John Hullah. 5s.; or Two Parts, each. 2 6 : si aie : Germania of Tacitus. Carefi 
Exercises and Figures. Three Books,each 0 6 oe Botany. ‘With Woodcuts 2 0 Agricola of Ticitee. prere- «orig : ; 
Large Sheets for Teachers. 10 Parcels,each 7 6 —— ’ 
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